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“BETTER FORESTS FOR BETTER LIVING” 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 16 
1 P.M. Registration—Lobby 


3 P.M.—Dedication, Research Laboratory, by U.S. Forest Service, Southern Forest 
Experiment Station, 34th Street and 20th Avenue, Gulfport, Mississ 


ippi 
6:30 P.M. Plantation Dinner—The Terrace 


MONDAY. OCTOBER 17 
8 A.M. Registration . . All Day—Lobby 


10 A.M. Invocation—Reverend Don P. Johnston, Jr., 
Oratory of St. Mary and St. Michael Society of the Catholic Commonwealth, 
Gloucester, Massachusetts 

Don P. Johnston, President, AFA 
Fred E. Hornaday, Executive Vice President, AF A 

“SALUTE TO AMERICA’S FORESTS” 
William Bergoffen, Director and Producer, 

Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Moderato: —Vertrees Young, Crown Zellerbach Corporation. 
Southern Regional Vice President, AFA 

Address—Honorable John C. Stennis, United States Senator, Mississippi 

2 P.M, Moderator 


Greetings 
Announcements 


Pageant 


G. Lock Paret, Edgewood Land and Logging Co., Ltd., 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 


“THE PROGRAM FOR THE NATIONAL FORESTS” 
Richard E. McArdle, Chief, Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


“SOUTHERN FORESTRY—PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE” 
Frank Heyward—Crown Zellerbach Corporation, Bogalusa, Louisiana 


“A CITIZEN’S VIEW OF CONSERVATION” 


Voit Gilmore—North Carolina Board of Conservation and Development, 
Honorary Vice President, AFA, Southern Pines, North Carolina 
7 P.M.—Dinner—To recognize SOUTHERN FORESTRY ASSOCIATIONS 
Toastmaster-——David James, Simpson Timber Company, Seattle, Washington, 
Honorary Vice President, AFA 
Edward P. Stamm, Vice President, AFA 
Karl R. Bendetsen, President, The Champion Paper and Fibre Company 


Hamilton, Ohio 
Introduction of Southern Forestry Queens 


Invocation 
Speaker 


C. B. Marlin, State Forester, 
Jackson, Mississippi 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 18 
8 A.M. All-day tour by chartered buses to Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
Bogalusa, Louisiana, including Noon Barbecue at Bogalusa Plantations. 


Return to hotel by 5 P.M. 
8 P.M. Bingo Party- 


Prizes 
WEDNESDAY. OCTOBER 19 


10 A.M. Moderator—X. L. Pellicer, Vice President, St. Augustine National 
Bank, St. Augustine, Florida, Southeastern Regional Vice President, AFA 
“Round-Up of Southern Fire Prevention Progress Since 1956°——Boyce Holleman, 

District Attorney, Wiggins, Mississippi 


“Widening Horizons for Outdoor Recreation”—A. D. Aldrich, Director, 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Florida 


“The Challenge to Lumber”—Philip E. Frankfort, President, 
Southern Pine Association, Franklin, Virginia 
2 P.M. Moderator—Mrs. Katharine Jackson Lee, Peterborough, New Hampshire 
AFA Director, Member, ORRRC 
“The Feminine Point of View”’—Mrs. Marion T. Weatherford, Arlington, Oregon 
Tommy Weaver, Laurel, Mississippi, Explorer 
Scout; Crawford Welch, Grove Hill, Alabama, Future Farmers of 
Gerald Moore, Enterprise, Mississippi, 4-H Club 


“Christmas Trees for Fun and Profit’—-Bob Kern. 
OCTOBER 2 Bob Kern Tree Farms, Rochester, Indiana 
7 P.M. ANNUAL BANQUET 
: Invocation—Don P. Johnston, President, AFA 
Toastmaster—George A. Garratt, Dean, Yale School of Forestry 
Speaker—Kermit Roosevelt, Vice President, Gulf Oil Corporation 
6- 9. 196 ms AFA Conservation Award 
. Boy Scout Award to AFA 
American Motors Award to AFA President ; 
The Keesler Male Chorus—Keesler Air Force Base, Biloxi, Mississippi 


“Youth Examines Its Heritage” 


America; 
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FORESTRY 


The American Forestry Association, publishers of American 
Forests, is a national organization—independent and non- 
political in character—for the advancement of intelligent 
management and use of forests and related resources of soil, 
water, wildlife and outdoor recreation. Its purpose is to create 
an enlightened public appreciation of these resources and 
the part they play in the social and economic life of the na- 
tion. Created in 1875, it is the oldest national forest conser- 
vation organization in America. 
James B. Craig 
EDITOR 


Betty Kindleberger 
ASSISTANT EDITOR 


James J. Fisher 
ART DIRECTOR 
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COVER e The West has suffered one of the worst fire seasons 
of the century this summer, particularly during the 
last two weeks of July. (See article “Summer of 
1000 Fires” on page 18.) The Angeles National For- 
est, where 27,500 acres burned, was the hardest hit. 
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Kentucky on the Way 


EpIror: 


This significant increase in the appro- 
priation allows the Division of Forestry to: 
1) Extend fire protection to 40 additional 
counties—20 each year—which means that 
by June 30, 1962, nearly ten million acres 
of timberland in 90 counties will be pro- 
tected. Eighty additional lookout towers 
will be built, and radio and modern fire- 
The work of the Division of Forestry in fighting equipment will be supplied for 
the Department of Conservation has been all of this new protected acreage. 2) Hire 
strengthened and expanded. As you know, 23 additional trained foresters to give 
it conducts a program of protection, re- greater assistance to timberland owners. 3) 
forestation, and _ scientific management de- Establish a new nursery which will double 
signed to improve the forests which cover the forest seedling production capacity and 
15 per cent of Kentucky’s total land area halve the time required to reforest the 
(11.5 million acres). For the biennium state’s idle lands. This nursery is now a 
1960-62, the legislature has doubled the going concern near West Liberty, and the 
state appropriation for this agency—an in- first crop of seedlings will be due early in 
crease of one million dollars of state funds 1961. As a matter of fact, as against Ken- 
for the two-year period; a total forestry tucky’s seedling production last year of six 
budget (including federal and other funds) million, there is scheduled to be for the 
of $3,130,000. next year approximately thirty million. Ow 





Because of your interest in forests and 
wood, I want to tell you about recent de- 
velopments in our state. No doubt some, 
if not all, of these developments are known 
to you, 





KERMIT ROOSEVELT 
Banquet Speaker 


ERMIT ROOSEVELT, grandson of the late President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, will be the banquet speaker at The American 
Forestry Association’s Annual Meeting on October 19, at the 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, Mississippi. Since Mr. 
Roosevelt has just returned from a two-month hunting trip in 
Africa, where he retraced the safari made by TR fifty years ago, 
he will speak to AFA members on conservation in Africa as well 
as his impressions of conservation progress in the United States. 
Mr. Roosevelt, a vice president of Gulf Oil Corporation, was 
born in Buenos Aires, Argentina in 1916, and was graduated from 
Harvard University. He taught history at Harvard for two years 
before joining the faculty of California Institute of Technology. 
During World War II Mr. Roosevelt served with the OSS. After 
the war he became a consultant to the secretary of state on Mid- 
dle Eastern and Communist Affairs, a position he held until 
joining Gulf as director of governmental relations. 
Mr. Roosevelt has contributed articles to several national maga- 
zines, and is the author of Arabs, Oil and History, which was 
published in 1949. 














nursery capacity will permit forty milliop amt 
ag 4 ; co 
the following year. 4) Expand the program 


to control forest insect and disease pests, - 
To increase the economic benefits 
Kentuckians from the timber they grow 2 a 
Wood Utilization Division has been estab ain 
lished in the Department of Economic De - 
velopment. This new agency hopes to e 
pand the wood industry by promoting the 
manufacture of wood products in the stat 
It seeks new or expanded industries to: | 
manufacture finished wood articles, using 
Kentucky labor as well as home-grown tim 
ber, and 2) utilize the surplus wood now EbI 
standing in our forests. By co-ordinating ( 
utilization of this surplus wood with cul to 
tural operations in the forest—as promoted wh 
by the Division of Forestry—the growth tit] 
rate and quality of the basic timber r ( 
source will be enhanced. che 
In short, we all agree the forests of Ken sp! 
tucky are capable of contributing greath Co 
to the economy of our state. Our new ve 
Wood Utilization Division and the e 
panded Division of Forestry will work with ad 
other agencies, organizations, and with each ae 
other to bring about this desirable con th 
dition. in 


We are convinced that forestry is on the 
way to becoming a major industry in Ken 
tucky’s economy. At the newly-launched 
Spindletop Research Center at Lexington 
preparations are being made for a wood 
research project. Our purpose in Kentucky 
is to move forward on the broad front of E 
planting, improved forest practices _and 
management, research and wood _ utiliza 


tion. Knowing of your interest, I wanted : 
to bring these facts to your attention. p 
Wilson W. Wyatt 
Lieutenant Governor 
Commonwealth of Kentuck 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
(Good luck, Governor.—Editor) 
Pests, Pesticides, and People | 
Epiror: ( 
Thank you for the gloriously good fea- 
ture by Prof. Worrell. I am doing my bit 
locally in boosting it. And I thought you 


might care to see a copy of my letter (0 
The Conservation Foundation. . . 

In May we accepted a bid to the Mon- 
tana State University’s Writing Conference, 
which also gave me an opportunity to vist 
Missoula and gather up the latest news on 
the work of the state’s soil conservation dis 
tricts. We also tried to promote observance 
of the 50th anniversary of “the Milestone 
Fire”; Greeley fought it out of Missoula in 
1910. I had a banquet talk to make on 
“Growth of the Tall Tale” and a class 
“Natural Resources and the Writer.” There 
were also some really good Western writers 
present. . . 

The magazine was never more vital, read: 
able and pictorially appealing in all ib 
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September, | 750 


years than il 1s today. And it remains a 
most Valuable medium = of instruction. 
Thanks to you all. 

James F. Stevens 

/19 Randolph Place 

Seattle 22, Washington 


EviToR: 

AMERICAN FORESTS is to be commended 
for the fine article, “Pests, Pesticides, and 
People,” by Dr. Albert C. Worrell. ‘Lhe 
article presents a facet of pest control that 
has not heretofore been ciearly publicized 
and by doing so now, your magazine 1s ac- 
complishing a great service to the Ameri- 
can public. 

Is it possible that you have prepared re- 
prints of the above article and tnat these 
may be purchased? We would like to ob- 
tain about a dozen copies for our use here. 


Philip C. Johnson 

Leadet 

Missoula Forest Insect Laboratory 
Federal Building 

Missoula, Montana 


EDITOR: 

One of our members drew our attention 
to the July issue of AMERICAN Forests in 
which an article was published under the 
title, “Pests, Pesticides, and People.” 

Our association has been very active in 
the field of pest control through aerial 
spraying, and the members of our Pest 
Control Committee would undoubtedly be 
very interested in the article. 

It would, therefore, be appreciated if you 
could kindly let us have 15 copies of the 
magazine, or if you prefer, 15 reprints of 
the article itself. We shall be glad to re- 
imburse you for any expense involved. 

A. F. Douglas 

Secretary- lreasure1 

British Columbia Loggers’ Association 
Room 401-550 Burrard Street 
Vancouver 1, B. C. 


Eprtor: 


Please send me two reprints of the essay 
appearing in your July, 1960, issue: ‘Pests, 
Pesticides, and People,” by A. C. Worrell. 
Please bill me personally for any charges. 

Norman B. Akesson 

Department of Agricultural Engineering 

College of Agriculture 

University of California 

Davis, California 


(A total of 5,009 reprints of this article 
have been ordered to date, and they can 
be obtained from either the AFA or the 
Conservation Foundation.—Editor) 


Allagash Park Opposed 
Epiror: 


I note in the April issue of AMERICAN 
Forests that Mr. Conrad L. Wirth, direc- 
tor of the National Park Service, is pre- 
paring a report to the Secretary of the In- 
terior on the proposed Allagash National 
Park, 

As a life member of The American For- 
estry Association, I am definitely opposed 
r the Allagash National Park proposition. 

here is no necessity for it in any sense of 
the word. ; 5 
oo wanted by the state of Maine, 
-Owners, nor the people of the state, 
tional Pag, ne Allagash lands in the Na- 
ioe al 7 ervice would give this area a 
more limited use than it presently 


has, n | 
Ot only for hunters and fishermen 
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They're 
BOTH 
WINNING! 


FIRE PUMPS 


Models No. 80 and No. 90 


#y-> ALWAYS 


To lead the field you need the favorites 
... INDIAN FIRE PUMPS. Many new fea- 
tures so pump will not bind or leak. 
Insist on INDIANS ... @ sure bet every 


time! 


ee 


(No. 90 INDIAN FIRE PUMP 


(Sliding Pump Type) 


No. 80 INDIAN FIRE PUMP 


(Lever Type Pump and Handle) 


BOTH TYPES 
APPROVED BY 
FACTORY 
MUTUAL 


No. 90 Indian 


Also available in Fibre-Glass_ tank: 
corrosion resistant—send for circular. 


Now is the time to check your needs for 
INDIAN FIRE PUMPS. Users say they are “worth 
their weight in gold.” Use either clear water 
or a “wet water” powder compound. Every 
INDIAN FIRE PUMP is a “one man fire dept.” 
Order now. 


Send for NEW Catalog! 


r-—D. B. SMITH & €0.-~ 05 ‘main st.‘trica 2, wy. 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCHES 


Hercules Equipment & Rubber Co., 
Inc., San Francisco 7, Calif. and 
San Jose 


Halprin Supply Co., Los Angeles 
15, Calif. 


Falls, Ore. 

Seattle, Wash. 
Ss 

Fred E. Barnett Co., Portiand, Ore. Lake City, Utah 


Fred E. Barnett Co., Klamath 
Mill & Mine Supply, Inc., 
M. Curtis & Sons, Salt 


CANADIAN 
AGENTS 
Fleck Bros. Limited, Van- 


couver, B.C 


C. E. Hickey & Sons, Ltd., 
Hamilton 





Robert Perkins Bass 


By ANNE R. CORSON 


ORMER New Hampshire Gov- 

ernor Robert Perkins Bass, who 
served as president of The American 
Forestry Association from 1911-13, 
died in Peterborough, New Hamp- 
shire last month after a short illness. 
Eighty-six years old at the time of 
his death, he was active in public 
affairs throughout his life. 

Governor Bass was elected by 
AFA Directors as twelfth president 
of the association in 1911, succeed- 
ing Governor Curtis Guild, Jr. 
Prior to his election he had served 
as president of the New Hampshire 
Forestry Commission. During his 
administration the association 
pushed steadily forward, extending 
its influence as an educational medi- 
um all over the country and co-op- 
erating in the development of for- 
estry activities in the states. The 
membership increased steadily under 
Bass’ guidance, becoming stronger 
and more influential in national af- 
fairs. The Weeks Bill, which had 
long had the support of AFA, was 
enacted shortly after he took office. 
In these years, too, the scope of 
AMERICAN FORESTS magazine was 
broadened and a more popular tone 
adopted in order to appeal to a 
wider reading public. 


4 


Governor Bass’ services to the state 
of New Hampshire were numerous. 
While a member of the state legisla- 
ture, he introduced a forestry law 
which provided for forest fire pro- 
tection in New Hampshire. He was 
successful in getting his bill enacted, 
and it proved so complete that dur- 
ing the ensuing quarter-century no 
changes in it were necessary. An ac- 
tive member and director of the So- 
ciety for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests for over 25 years, 
Bass’ gubernatorial administration 
marked one of the most progressive 
epochs in the history of New Hamp- 
shire. He did much to develop the 
work of the state’s forestry depart- 
ment, with special emphasis on serv- 
ice and efficiency. 

Governor Bass was born in Chi- 
cago but spent most of his life in 
Peterborough. He was graduaied 
from Harvard and the Harvard Law 
School, and held an honorary mast- 
er’s degree from Dartmouth. A 
widower, he is survived by five chil- 
dren and 14 grandchildren. Of him, 
Theodore Roosevelt said: ‘Robert 
Perkins Bass is the leading exponent 
to be found in the entire Northeast 
in the battle for the cause of social 
and industrial justice.” 





but also for all people interested jn ree 
reation. 

In addition, the state of Maine Cannot 
afford to have such a large piece of jx 
territory taken for a national park, Th 
whole idea is impractical, and I would 
sorry to see The American Forestry Associa. 
tion take a position in favor of this foolish 
proposition. 


Eugene H. Clapp 

President 

Penobscot Chemical Fibre Company 
211 Congress Street 

Boston 10, Mass. 


Bonsai Article Requested 
EpitTor: 

Our name has been on your com 
mentary list for some time, and I 
your officers and directors to know 
grateful we are for this co-operation. 

It is through your publication that 
are able to teach our inmate students 
happenings in forestry and agriculture. 0 
students think your publication is 
How about a good article on dwarfing 
(Bonsai) trees? 


M. B. Jordan 

Teacher, Vocational Agriculture 
Florida State Prison 
Raiford, Florida 


(We'll see what we can do.—Editor) 


Good Luck, Doctor 


EpiTor: 

Thinking this might interest you, I am 
writing this note after I read your artide 
about chestnut trees. Without knowing 
that the fungus existed the last year we 
had chestnuts, I planted five nuts in the 
fall and had five chestnut trees the follow. 
ing summer. After growing about 8 feet 
high the fungus hit them anc they died 
back to the roots. Then a bundle of shoots 
came up about the stumps. They have re 
peated this a number of times and are now 
about 15 feet high. I have tried everything 
I could hear about to stop the fungus with 
no success. Some four years ago a squit- 
rel, I presume, planted one of the nuts 
from the trees; it is now six feet high 
and free from fungus, and I live in hopes 
it may be fungus-resistant. It is about 30 
feet from the other trees. 


Wallace E. Webber, M.D. 
297 Main Street 
Lewiston, Maine 


Statistics Updated 
Epiror: 


Your June article on Maine by J. & 
Crane pointed out a number of the high 
lights of our Maine forest situation and | 
was, on the whole, a good job of reporting. 
There were, however, several figures om 
Great Northern’s use of hardwood whid 
I think should be corrected. The cost and 
production figures for the chemiground- 
wood plant are correct for our pilot plant 
which was operated during 1952 and 195% 
however in 1954 our present chemigrou 
wood plant was completed and went imi 
operation. This mill was built at aé 
of $4,500,000, and has an operating capagiyy 
of 350 tons of pulp per day. 4 


John T. Maines : 
Manager of Woodlands 
Great Northern Paper ™® 
Bangor, Maine ¥ 
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Two Great Forestry Tools In One 


These two Taylor tools are an unbeatable team to save you 
time and money in your forest management program. The 
Timber Growers Dream does an efficient job of protecting and 
improving your forest through the cutting of an erosion- 
peers five-foot wide, flat fire line through almost any kind 
of woods. 


The Timber Growers Dream is designed to fit almost any 
crawler-type tractor with a standard “C” frame. This revolu- 
tionary front-end plow can be easily steered from the tractor 
so that the operator can watch the plow and the line of travel 


at the same time. lt adj wn 1 inch to 4 
inches same time It adjusts up and do from POSITIVE STEERING of plow from cab enables 


operator to select the best line of travel and follow 
The flat furrow which the Timber Growers Dream cuts ‘it easily and quickly. 

makes an ideal seedbed for seedlings. The Woodland Tree 

Planter was designed to be used behind the tractor on which 

the plow is mounted and utilize this fine seedbed. Seedlings 

can be planted easily and efficiently in areas inaccessible 

with other planters. 


Put this Taylor Team to work in your forest management 
program. 


FIRE LINE cut by front-mounted plow produces per 
MACHINE WORK oe ne 
operator's job is made easier and more efficient 


FORESTRY DIVISION - LOUISVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 





















Representative A. C, Ullman’s proposal received widespread publicity. 


ORRRC GOES WEST 


HE Outdoor Recreation Re- 

sources Review Commission jour- 
neyed West last month for a four- 
day meeting at Jackson Lake Lodge 
in Wyoming for a look-see at a num- 
ber of typical western recreational 
areas. 

Following the meeting, Chairman 
Laurance S. Rockefeller promised 
that a “positive and foward-looking” 
legislative program will be submit- 
ted by the Commission to the Presi- 
dent and Congress. 

While there are some who called 
the post-conference ORRRC news 
release somewhat “non-committal,” 
members of the commission con- 
tacted by AMERICAN Forests backed 
up their chairman and said fine 
progress was being made with the 
possible exception of one category 
of recreational use. 

Judging by the reports, a group 
assigned to study wilderness pro- 
grams under Rep. Saylor, of Penn- 
sylvania, did not have great success. 
According to informants this group 
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spent the entire stay in Wyoming 
debating a suitable definition of wil- 
derness, failed to agree, and as a re- 
sult failed to come up with a report. 

However, as one commission mem- 
ber said, this is not too surprising in 
view of the complexity of the wilder- 
ness problem and the fact that it is 
attended by considerable controver- 
sy. It is considered likely that much 
reliance may be placed on the Gilli- 
gan-Vaux wilderness study due early 
next year. 


On the other hand, one commis- 
sion member reported “impressive 
progress” by a special group study- 
ing recreation and its relation to 
federal water developments. This 
group included Prof. Gilbert White, 
Dr. Luther Gulick, and Dr. Samuel 
T. Dana. 

One interesting proposal that was 
tossed out on the table—and attests 
to the interest of westerners in the 
recreational dollar—was that of Rep. 
Al Ullman (D., Oregon), one of 








eight congressional members of thy 
commission, 

Rep. Al Ullman’s plan, whid 
achieved more publicity in the Ray 
than anything else out of the mee. 
ing, proposed: 1) that the U.§, fo. 
est Service establish a system of 
tional forest parks to develop scenic 
areas in national forests for recr. 
ational purposes. These would 
intensively developed with adequate 
supervision and have a status com. 
parable to national parks, but with 
provision for wider application of 
land-use and forest - management 
practices; 2) that a forest park chiel 
be established; 3) that national for. 
ests be zoned for recreational and 
other purposes into three manage. 
ment categories — full management 
areas to include recreation with oth. 
er uses, limited wilderness area 
which would be primarily for recre. 
ation, and the new forest park areas; 
4) that a federal resource co-ordina 
tor be established to assist the Pres- 
dent in co-ordinating the recreation 
and other resource policies of fed. 
eral agencies. 

While the Ullman proposal rr 
ceived widespread publicity, actual. 
ly it was not discussed by the com: 
mission but was submitted for fu- 
ture study by the group as one pos 
sible solution to recreational prob- 
lems confronting the nation. 

One Department of Agriculture 
official who discussed the proposal 
with Rep. Ullman privately said he 
interpreted the proposal to mean 
that some westerners are keenly it- 
terested in a crash type program, 
whether it be in national forests, na 
tional parks, or both, that will real- 
ly dramatize the recreational oppor 
tunities the West has to offer in a re- 
newed effort to draw more eastem 
vacationers to those areas. 

Another participant at the confer- 
ence, in referring to the discussions 
on wilderness, said he believes that 
people on both sides of the presen! 
controversy are not too far apart, 
that both have indicated a willing 
ness to “give” a little, and that what 
is needed now is a new “bill of par: 
ticulars”—perhaps a Congressional 
resolution—that would provide a 
acceptable definition of wilderness 
which would satisfy everyone. 

Following the discussions, four 
different commission groups made 
separate field investigations in Yel 
lowstone National Park, Teton and 
Targhee National Forests, | the 
Bridger Primitive Area in Bridget 
National Forest, Grand Teton Ne 
tional Park, and Caribou National 
Forest. 
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orous and persistent attention to wise 
conservation and sound development 
of all our resources, says the Repub- 
lican platform adopted for the 1960 
Presidential campaign. "Teamwork be= 
tween federal, state, and private en- 
tities is essential and should be con- 
tinued. It has resulted in sustained 
conservation and resource develop- 
ment programs on a scale unmatched in 
our history." With these opening 
words, the Republicans pledge "fur- 
ther growth, greater strength, and 
increased utilization in each great 
area of resource use and develop=- 
ment," and specifically: 


OF THE COMMUNITY WATERSHED AS THE BA-= 





sic natural unit through which water 
resource, soil, and forest manage- 
ment programs may best be developed, 
with interstate compacts encouraged 
to handle regional aspects without 
federal domination; development of 
new water resources projects, and 
preservation of state control of wa- 
ter rights. 


CONTINUED SUPPORT OF RESEARCH AND DEMON- 





Stration projects for the conversion 
of salt and brackish water to fresh 
water; preservation of domestic fish- 
eries and implementation of long- 
range programs for fish and wildlife, 
including legislation to authorize 
exchange of lands between state and 
federal agencies to adapt programs to 
changing uses. 


CONTINUED SUSTAINED YIELD FORESTRY PRO- 





srams to increase employment and to 
increase revenue. 


RECOGNITION OF URBAN AND INDUSTRIAL DE- 





mands by making available to state and 
local governments federal lands not 
needed for national programs. Estab- 
lishment of a citizens' board of con- 
Servation, resource and land manage- 
ment experts to inventory those fed- 
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eral lands now set aside for a par- 
ticular purpose; to study the future 
needs of the nation for parks, sea- 
Shores, wildlife, and other recrea- 
tion areas; and to study the possi- 
bility of restoring lands not needed 
for federal programs. 


COMPLETION OF MISSION 66 FOR THE IMPROVE- 





ment of national parks, and sponsor- 
ship of a new "Mission 76" to encour= 
age establishment and rehabilitation 
of local, state, and regional parks. 


OBSERVANCE OF THE PREFERENCE CLAUSE IN 





marketing federal power; support of 
reclamation; long-range mineral and 
fuel planning and programming; and 
continued support of federal finan- 
cial assistance and incentives to 
encourage exploration for domestic 
sources of metals and minerals. 


REPUBLICAN CONSERVATION PLATFORM, 





outlined above, is not substantially 
different from that of the Democratic 
Party (see AMERICAN FORESTS, August, 
1960). Both promise continuation and 
development of programs already in 
effect; both promise improvements. A 
leaning toward state and local re- 
sponsibility is more evident in the 
Republican than in the Democratic 
planks. It is apparent that the 1960 
campaign will not be fought on the 
conservation issues, and that sound 
programs will not suffer regardless 
of which party occupies the Executive 
Branch in January of next year. Con- 
servation as a way of life in the 
United States is so well established 
that the questions, if any, resolve 
themselves into details of programs 
and their administration, which while 
important, are too finely cut to be- 
come campaign issues. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL 





year 1961, voted by the Congress and 

approved by the President, include 

$1,800,000 for watershed protection, 
(Continued on next page) 
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and $1,750,000 for flood prevention, 
bringing the total funds for these 
activities, administered by the Soil 
Conservation Service, to $36,800,000 
for watershed protection and $19,- 
570,000 for flood prevention. 


AN EXTREMELY BAD FOREST FIRE SEASON IN THE 





West has resulted in requests for ad- 
ditional funds for fire area rehabili- 
tation. The U. S. Forest Service has 
asked for a total of $1.3 million, 
$800,000 of which is to be used for 
grass seeding, tree planting, and soil 
Stabilization in Montana, Idaho, Colo- 
rado, California, and Washington. The 
other $500,000 is for an emergency re- 
search program relating to fire dam- 
age and land rehabilitation at the San 
Dimas Experimental Forest in south- 
ern California. Total cost of the 
experimental work is estimated at 
$1,427,880, but $442,880 will be de- 
rived from reprogramming of other For- 
est Service funds, and $485,000 is ex- 
pected to be contributed by research 
co-operators. Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment has requested $1.5 million for re- 
habilitation of burned areas (grass 
seeding and tree planting) in the west- 
ern states, principally Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, and Wyoming. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE HAS PROPOSED A 





water-resources recreation program to 
the Senate Select Committee on Nation- 
al Water Resources which contemplates 
recreational development and use in 
connection with both federal and pri- 
vate water projects. Among other 
things it recommends the establishment 
of water projects solely for recrea- 
tion in contrast to the existing pro- 
grams which take advantage of the rec- 
reational enhancement of areas through 
flood control, reclamation, and fed- 
eral power developments. These would 
be limited to projects involving not 
more than 2,500 surface acres, and 
under the Park Service plan such areas, 
after being developed by the federal 
government, could be transferred to 
the states under 20-year agreements. 


FIFTEEN PER CENT OF THE SHORELINE AREAS IN 





this country should be acquired by 
government, federal or state, as pub- 
lic recreational areas, says the Park 
Service report. At the present time 
about 6.5 per cent of the shoreline is 
in some form of government ownership. 


FREE-FLOWING NATURAL STREAMS HAVE RECREA- 





tional, scenic, scientific, and es- 
thetic values that outweigh their 


values for water development and con. 
trol, the Park Service suggests, an 
should be kept free from developments 
that may adversely affect such values, 
Examples cited are: the Allagash River 
in Maine, the Current and Eleven Point 
Rivers in Missouri, and the Rogue River 
in Oregon. 


EVALUATION OF RECREATIONAL POTENTIALS Iy 





all federal reservoir projects, and 
recreational planning by the Depart. 
ment of the Interior for private water 
projects under licenses granted by the 
Federal Power Commission as well as in 
federal projects is also recommended, 
In addition, the plan calls for in- 
creased recreational use of local do- 
mestic water supply reservoirs and 
watersheds. 


SENATE SELECT COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL 





water resources had hoped to complete 
its study and recommendations for a 
national water policy before the end 
of this session of Congress, but it has 
found that the volume of data, program 
Suggestions, and opinion is so great 
that the necessary staff analysis can- 
not be completed soon. The committee 
plans to continue its studies after the 
adjournment of Congress, through a 
working subcommittee. 


THE OMNIBUS PUBLIC WORKS BILL, AUTHORIZING 





the construction, repair, and preser- 
vation of works of improvement on 
rivers and harbors for navigation and 
flood control has been approved by the 
President after veto of an earlier 
bill. It provides for projects now 
estimated at $1.6 billion. 


AUTHORIZATIONS FOR FEDERAL HIGHWAYS FOR 





fiscal years 1962 and 1963, as passed 
by Congress and approved by the Presi- 
dent, include $33 million for forest 
highways, $18 million for roads and 
trails in national parks, and $12 mil- 
lion for Indian reservation roads and 
bridges, in each of the fiscal years. 
They also provide for $35 million in 
1962 and $40 million in 1963 for forest 
development roads and trails, and $3.5 
million in 1962 and $3 million in 1965 
for public land highways. 


THE UNITED STATES PRODUCES 30 PER CENT OF 





the world's lumber, 40 per cent of its 
wood pulp, 43 per cent of its paper and 
paperboard, and 51 per cent of its 
plywood. Forest products last year 
accounted for $1.3 billion or 15 pe 
cent of total railroad freight rev 
enue. 
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Wilderness Is Where You Find It 





HE Trail Riders of the Wilderness are in the saddle 
T again in the Wind River country of Wyoming. About 
today they should be getting their first glimpse of Gan- 
nett Peak. We thought we might be getting a repeat 
glimpse of that craggy peak, too, but fate, it seemed, had 
other experiences in store for us. 

It all started a year ago when we returned home ex- 
tolling the virtues of roughing it in the wilderness. The 
five boys and three-year-old Marjorie—or “Girl,” as the 
boys refer to her—listened with interest at first, then 
gradually became somewhat withdrawn and subdued, 
for them. Finally our wife said, ““These wilderness trips 
are all very well and doubtless a wonderful experience, 
but we can’t afford to pack into a wilderness as a family; 
anyway, some of the children are too little. Now, you 
can go on those trips sometimes, but I do not prefer to 
become a Trail Rider widow, nor should the children 
become Trail Rider orphans. I think we should get 
some camping equipment and look for our wilderness 
closer to home.” 

This was a moderately fair statement, so we started 
making plans and had a lot of fun. First we bought 
seven slightly used sleeping bags, the eighth having been 
kindly provided by AFA President Don Johnston. Next 
we bought a big Higgins tent with screened windows on 
both sides and a “front porch.” A big tarpaulin to float 
over tables and chairs proved to be a happy investment. 
A Coleman gas stove, an ice chest, a lantern, and a num- 
ber of other items were gradually added. A friendly 
clerk at Sears Roebuck who knew we were scouting the 
field called with news of a marvelous nest of utensils, so 
we all went over to his store to see it. At first sight it 
appeared to be an average-size aluminum bucket with a 
top on it. Then, like a magician taking rabbits out of 
a stovepipe hat, the clerk hauled out the biggest array 
of utensils you ever saw—cups, plates, buckets, collapsi- 
ble frying pans, a coffee pot, and what-not. We were so 
mtrigued we bought it on the spot. 

Having obtained the outfit (the total cost was slightly 
under $200) we next had fun putting it up and taking 
it down in our back yard. Our final first-year objective 
had been a camping trip in New York and Vermont, 
but before going we decided to have a “dry run” over 
along weekend. After all, you just don’t sally forth for 
two weeks of camping with six children, three to 13, 
without some practice forays and planning. 

Where to go? A year ago when the older boys were 
at a church camp in Pennsylvania we were all highly 
pleased with a camping site in a grove of pines we dis- 
covered at Cowan’s Gap. For one thing, the area was 
small enough not to overpower the children. One of the 
state parks built by the CCC, it has 200 campsites and 
the reservoir is about 40 acres in size—small enough so 
that you can walk around it handily to work up an 
appetite for dinner. We decided to go there, and we 
were grateful to Ralph Widner, of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Forests and Waters, for advising us to go 
on Friday. By Saturday all the campsites were filled, 
and they were turning disappointed people away. 

From the first, everything went beautifully, with only 
on or two minor hitches. For one thing, our “dry run” 
turned wet when it rained for part of two days, but we 
rvs mind as our tent and equipment were snug and 
ty. Then, too, one rainy morning our gas stove acted 
UP as if possessed of 10,000 devils. All the bacon in the 
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world seemed to be cooking in that encampment—ex- 
cept ours. When we, rather than the water we were try- 
ing to heat, reached our boiling point, our wife referred 
us to a neighbor next door—a steel worker from Pitts- 
burgh, as it turned out—who, she said, “looked capa- 
ble.” Sure enough, the man made one or two passes at 
the machine and off she went, purring like a kitten. 

From the outset, the children pitched in and helped, 
and quickly became “hewers of wood and drawers of 
water.” To get the water it was necessary to walk to the 
other side of a hill. Not to be outdone, “Girl” got her 
bucket and set off. Coming down the hill she stubbed 
her toe and girl, bucket, and water went flying. Snatch- 
ing up her bucket, she doggedly went back up the hill 
without a sound and returned triumphant with her 
pail half full. The boys, who had watched this episode 
silently, broke out with expressions of approval, much 
to the satisfaction of the beaming “Girl.” Although a 
female, she is a hardy little soul. 

The boys quickly spread through the encampment 
making many new friends. The campers seemed to be 
of three varieties—families there for a week or two weeks, 
the overnight transients, and some old “homesteaders” 
who were apparently there for the duration. Unlike our 
Trail Riders, who like to spread out, these people seemed 
to revel in being surrounded by people and actually 
moved in together as closely as possible. One group of 
four families from the same neighborhood had all the 
comforts of home, including easy chairs, and enough 
canned goods to stock a small store. Some do a little 
fishing, some go swimming, but mostly they just sit and 
relax. 

Many of the campers were from Maryland and other 
states, and some of them said they preferred Pennsyl- 
vania’s campsites to their own. At the same time we 
saw Pennsylvanians being turned away because there 
wasn’t any more room. Which brings us to the point 
made by Ralph Widner in his article on the next page. 
While the Recreation Commission and other groups 
will do their share, this overall recreation problem will 
be solved, or not solved, in the state capitals of the na- 
tion. And every state is going to have to do its share, 
even if we have to “holler” to get action. 

Pennsylvania, whose use of campsites has quadrupled 
in the last five years, is certainly doing its share. Cow- 
an’s Gap is one of 70 some parks in the state, and the 
number is growing. Our camp was clean and neat. The 
parks personnel had their eye on things. The life guard 
was on his toes, and the man in charge of the boat con- 
cession was really explicit in giving our two oldest boys 
their orders when they persuaded him to rent them a 
boat. Throw in the cool Pennsylvania mountain air and 
the murmur of the pines, and most would agree this is 
a pretty nice bargain for the price of 75 cents a night. 

When the young theological student serving as sum- 
mer pastor for the camp came around to announce he 
was holding vesper services one evening, all the children 
decided to go. When the service was over it was dark, 
so he gave them each a lighted candle to find their way 
home. When they came trooping up the trail, their faces 
beaming over their lighted tapers, my wife and I looked 
at each other and decided that this camping equipment 
had been a good investment. 

“Wilderness is where you find it,” she said, and that 
about sums it up. Vermont, here we come. 





Parks, 
Politics, 
and 
*Tilosopliy 


By RALPH WIDNER 

HE American philosopher, Wil- 

liam James, once described demo- 
cratic government as “doing some- 
thing until somebody hollers.” A 
little observation will establish, how- 
ever, that our political system fre- 
quently depends upon doing noth- 
ing until somebody hollers—a_prin- 
ciple firmly embedded in that old 
cliche which daily ricochets around 
the halls of Congress: ““The axle that 
gets the grease squeaks the loudest.” 

Taking this cue, those who are 
deeply concerned with preserving a 
little of nature’s beauty and a few 
of the outdoor amenities near our 
cities had better start hollering and 
squeaking a little louder. For the 
brutal fact is that despite a growing 
crescendo of public attention ad- 
dressed to problems like metropol- 
itan sprawl, the crisis in outdoor 
recreation, and the competition for 
open land, an informal survey of 
the states indicates that very little of 
this discussion is percolating through 
the defensive strainers of our state 
legislatures. 

There are a few exceptions, of 
course, Governor Rockefeller has 
asked the voters of New York to ap- 
prove a $75,000,000 bond issue to 
finance the acquisition of new park 
lands. California has made a similar 
bold move, but in general, most 
states have barely begun to meet the 
challenge. 

The vast majority of legislators 
are still more strongly swayed by the 
temptations of district politics than 
they are by broad planning schemes, 
no matter how scientific. Powerful 
pressure groups, endeared to worn- 
out slogans, Oppose any new pro- 
posals for the acquisition of public 
recreational lands, particularly in 
those areas where commercial devel- 
opment would be most lucrative. 
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Jammed parking lots—the sign of serious overcrowding in our parks. Are 
: x the much-needed additional parks? 


Competition for land for such 
uses as housing. highways, air- 
ports, public recreation.  ete.. 
becomes more severe each day. 


Crowded beaches, like this one in Pennsylvania. are a common occurrence. 
In the Keystone State, use of the parks has tripled in the past seven years. 
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The competition for land from such 
legitimate public uses as highways, 
airports, and reservoirs daily grows 
more severe. Yet most state park 
agencies continue to limp along with 
sky-rocketing work loads, but Lilli- 
putian budgets. 


Chief Reason Is Money 


The blame does not lie necessari- 
ly with recalcitrant legislators, al- 
though out-of-date politics do play 
their part. The chief reason is 
money. Despite the wide-spread be- 
lief that the federal government has 
usurped the major share of public 
powers in the United States, the 
states have experienced a sharp in- 
crease in their powers and responsi- 
bilities since the end of World War 
II. This is particularly true in those 
areas of public policy arising out of 
the profound social upheaval we 
have experienced as a result of in- 
creasing urbanization and a_bur- 
geoning population—fields in which 
the federal government has been slow 
to act. Expenditures in education, 
welfare, highways, urban renew- 
al, parks, and water resource devel- 
opment have doubled, tripled, and 
quadrupled in a brief decade. Total 
expenditures by the state govern- 
ments in 1948 were $9.5 billion. By 
1958, they had risen to $23.5 billion. 
Many states are rapidly reaching or 
have already passed their limits of 
reasonable taxation and bonded in- 
debtedness. 

Strapped for money, the states 
choose between a new park or a mile 
of new highway with difficulty. No 
public office holder can afford to de- 
cide in favor of a park—or just open 
land that may some day be a park— 
if he risks a greater public outcry for 
postponing a stretch of highway in 
order to pay for the park land. 


Vocal Support Required 


What is needed, therefore, is not 
merely passive public agreement that 
we need more parks and greenery in 
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our urban landscape. There must 
be powerful vocal support. Other- 
wise highways will win every time. 

One thing must be understood. In 
the words of Maurice Goddard, 
Pennsylvania’s Secretary of Forests 
and Waters, “We are not asking for 
bigger state budgets, we are just ask- 
ing for a re-allocation of funds with- 
in the budget. If we must postpone 
a mile of bypass for a year in order 
to build a park where a million peo- 
ple can enjoy themselves each year, 
then I say postpone the road.” 

Obviously, park administrators 
cannot ask for funds under such 
fiscal conditions unless they can pre- 
sent some long-range plans to show 
the politician where they are headed. 
And politics practices a strange al- 
chemy on such planning. Take, as 
an example, a column which ap- 
peared in a Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia newspaper. Tom Stafford, a 
capitol reporter for the paper wrote: 
“With the legislative session only a 
week old, the pork barrel has been 
rolled out, polished, and otherwise 
made ready for the biggest grab for 
public funds in years. Senators and 
delegates are beginning to bite and 
scratch like a pack of alley cats over 
what they think is their rightful 
Share of the park and forest pro- 
gram. A veteran member expressed 
the opinion on Monday that ‘If 
there’s nothing in this park program 
for my county, I’m against it.’ 

“One of the biggest problems the 
legislative leadership has to contend 
with,” the report continues, “is pres- 
sure from counties where established 
parks are located. People there are 
protesting heatedly the opening of 
new recreation areas. They want 
money for expanded facilities at 
their own parks, contending that 
since these parks have proven them- 
selves, they should get the bulk of 
the new money.” 


Pork-Barreling vs. Planning 
There is a big difference between 





pork-barreling and planniig, yet ad. 
ministrators on the political firing 
line, unlike planners in ‘he iyo 
tower, must cope with political 
reality. A park official in Oklahoma 
rather wistfully comments: “Of 
course, the legislators have local 
problems that must be solved, and 
we will probably wind up with these 
areas—without parks.” 

Ohio, more optimistically, hopes 
to avoid “politically engendered” 
parks in the future through a rigid 
priority scheme, but a recent occur. 
rence in Pennsylvania might prove 
discouraging. A detailed budget for 
improvements to six parks, listed in 
order of priority, was submitted to 
the legislature. All but number six 
were stricken. The money was then 
re-allocated for a park in a county 
where no adequate park site had 
been pin-pointed. 

However, a shortage of money, 
not pork-barreling, is the problem 
basic to nearly every state’s park 
system. Such big states as Texas and 
Pennsylvania, for instance, spend 
less on their park systems each year 
than the larger cities within their 
borders spend on their city parks. 
Urban states like New York, Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania, and _ Illinois 
have been able to muster support for 
relatively large-scale park develop- 
ment programs, yet another state 
with a big population, Michigan, 
has had no capital money at all since 
1956, and Michigan land is being 
swallowed fast by metropolitan 
sprawl. Michigan’s problem can be 
traced to the same source as Wis- 
consin’s—a split legislature. The 
split is more than a simple division 
of parties, it is a conflict between 
urban and rural interests. Represen- 
tatives from farm districts see parks 
as creations mainly for city dwellers. 
Furthermore, rural land often must 
be taken, and farmers understand- 
ably do not like to give up their 
farms and woodlots. 

Ironically, however, the real 
money pinch is not in the politically 
glamorous appropriations for new 
park construction, but in the more 
prosaic non-vote-getting costs_ of 
maintenance and operation. Many 
states are still relying on facilities com- 
structed in the 1930’s by the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, They are woe 
fully inadequate and in desperate 
need of repair. Texas alone estimates 
that it will take $5,000,000 to put 
these structures in shape. The Mas 
sachusetts Department of Natural 
Resources complains that while tt 
has. had “reasonably good luck i 
obtaining money for capital mi 
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provements, the real problem 1s try- 
ing to gel the money to run them 
have been con- 


once the areas 


structed.” 
Voice Not Heard 


The blame for this state of affairs 
must rest with the enlightened con- 
servation organizations in each state 
that have simply failed to make their 
voices heard or their influence felt 
in the committee rooms of the legis- 
latures. There are many reasons for 
this. Conservationists are not a par- 
ticularly lot—unless riled. 
Then, too, they go armed with the 
wrong kind of information when 
they urge adoption of programs in 
which they believe. Too often, the 
emphasis is on the psychic and 
aesthetic benefits we get from the 
outdoors and too infrequently upon 
that object of great political con- 
cern, the pocketbook. 

I stress the state legislatures only 
because this is where the main bat- 
tle for parks and open space will be 
during the coming years. While we 
face serious recreation problems in 
the national parks and national for- 
ests, our most critical needs are in 
state-park-type facilities. What makes 
the problem particularly difficult is 
the fact that we are dealing with 
not just one federal government but 
with 50 nearly autonomous govern- 
ments, each with its own ideas about 
how public money should be spent 
and each with its own peculiar prob- 
lems and outlook. 

Each state must make a funda- 
mental economic decision. It is a 
question of philosophy. Parks, in this 
affluent society of ours, can make 
great contributions to the local econ- 
omy either by stimulating tourism, 
increasing tax values and commer- 
cial development, or by molding the 


noisy 


community into the kind of place in 
which today’s American family 
wants to live and work. It is an in- 
teresting comment on our society 
that the economic vitality of a re- 
gion no longer depends solely upon 
its basic resources or its proximity to 
commercial markets. It must be, first 
and foremost, a pleasant place in 
which to live. What else explains 
the blossoming of California, Ari- 
zona, and Florida—all of them at 
the end of the line on the nation’s 
transportation network? Obviously 
the 20th-century American places a 
premium upon the amenities. If a 
community fails to satisfy this need, 
it will suffer the consequences. 
Convincing the legislatures to 
move in on this urgent problem will 
not be a cinch, particularly since 
there is no easy way, under present 
fiscal conditions, to finance the many 
millions of dollars worth of new con- 
struction and improvements needed. 
One leading park administrator 
remarked recently that there are 
more experts on hunting, fishing, 
and parks per square foot in this 
country than anywhere else in the 
world. A study by the Wisconsin 
Conservation Department revealed 
in 1958 that well over half the vis- 
itors to Wisconsin’s parks had defi- 
nite ideas on how to better finance 
the park system. Almost all of these 
ideas centered upon some system of 
direct charges for park use. Obvi- 
ously most states will have to adopt 
such a system eventually, yet it is 
by no means certain that this will 
meet the need for new financing. 
Strong Support Needed 
There is increasing reluctance on 
the part of many legislatures to sur- 
render still more control over the 
purse strings through the establish- 





ment of special funds over which 
there is little or no political control. 
In addition, there is a tendency— 
almost become a law—to consider 
a problem solved once such a fund 
is set up. Park agencies might find 
their appropriations cut in amounts 
equal to the revenues derived from 
direct charges and wind up in the 
same financial boat they presumably 
left. Finally, there is an expectation 
by local communities that money 
earned in adjacent parks will be 
spent there; a fact that plays hob 
with any planned improvement pro- 
gram. 

The answers, therefore, are not 
simple. But one thing is clear: strong 
support is needed before the poli- 
ticians will even listen. So far, Min- 
nesota has come up with the most 
ingenious answer to this problem. 
Out there, local citizens’ organiza- 
tions must promote the park they 
want, including steering it through 
the political wars. To top it off, 
once the park has legislative sanc- 
tion, the local people must then put 
up half the construction costs. 

We may stir up the public with 
a stream of articles in our national 
magazines about the need for more 
parks. We may document — as 
Marion Clawson of Resources for 
the Future has so ably done here in 
the pages of AMERICAN ForEsts— 
the dimensions of the crisis. We 
may search out facts and recom- 
mend solutions as the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission is doing. We may even, like 
the National Council on Recrea- 
tional Planning, develop elaborate 
criteria for building more parks. 
But this is all prelude. 

The real task is the political one, 
and that is still ahead. To succeed, 
somebody has got to holler! 


Peace and privacy—the primary appeals of outdoor living—are threatened by the “slum” park conditions 


which prevail today. 





Unless voices are raised in protest, 


little will be done to remedy the situation. 








Poland Host to Internationa! 


Union for Conservation 


Conservationists from inside and outside Iron Curtain talk the same language 
at successful conclave. A program to help African countries understand sig- 
nificance of ecological knowledge is launched. Union calls First Interna- 
tional Congress on National Parks at Century 21 Exposition at Seattle in 1962 


OR the first time, conservation- 
Fists from both the Communist and 
Free Worlds have had an opportu- 
nity to discuss problems and progress 
at a major international resources 
conference behind the Iron Curtain. 
The occasion was the Seventh Gen- 
eral Assembly and Eighth Technical 
Meeting of the International Union 
for Conservation of Nature and Nat- 
ural Resources which took place 
June 15-24, 1960, in Poland. The 
Union accepted Poland’s invitation 
in tribute to a country and a people 
who have pioneered in conservation 
under such distinguished leaders as 
Wladyslaw Szafer and Walery Goe- 
tel. Early in the present century 
there was established the precursor 
of Poland’s State Council for the 
Conservation of Nature, which has 
a long list of scientific and educa- 
tional accomplishments. It now -op- 
erates as a government agency with- 
in the Ministry of Forestry with 
broad powers under law, including 
the requirement that all national 
authorities refer to the Council any 
project “which may significantly in- 
fluence the existing equilibrium of 
natural forces.” 

The Assembly convened in War- 
saw, which is a somber place in spite 
of the bustling energy one sees in the 
people and the rebuilding of the 
city. At the beginning of World 
War II Warsaw had a population 
of nearly 1.25 million souls; at the 
end of the war there was scarcely a 
third of that number. The Ghetto 
monument in gray, stone and dark 
marble is mute reminder that a large 
section of the city was utterly de- 
stroyed, its half-million Jews system- 
atically annihilated. Four-fifths of 
the buildings in Warsaw were de- 
molished or gutted. The restoration 
of the city has progressed remark- 
ably, and in some sections rebuild- 
ing is complete. More often, how- 
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By EDWARD H. GRAHAM 


ever, the shell of a structure can be 
seen adjacent to a new building 
whose exterior walls still exhibit 
rough brick work without facing, 
for there is a critical shortage of ce- 
ment. On the wide streets public 
transportation is provided by elec- 
tric trams and trolley busses. There 
are relatively few automobiles, most 
of them the Polish-made Warzawa. 
The Czech Tatra and Russian Volga 
are also seen, but most of the people 
walk. 

The spirit of the Poles is shown 
in their reconstruction of that part 
of Warsaw known as the Old Town. 
Situated on the left bank of the Vis- 
tula, which now splits the modern 
metropolis, the Old Town was the 
first part of the devastated city to be 
reconstructed. No plans for this 
16th-century town existed, but from 
photographs and from paintings by 
Canaletto the place was rebuilt, 
street by street and building by 
building, including the old city wall 
and the Cathedral of St. John. The 
religious conscience of the Poles is 
expressed by the many churches in 
the cities and towns and the con- 
stantly-attended shrines along the 
country roads—proof that these peo- 
ple will not deny their beliefs. The 
deep sense of their historical and 
cultural heritage ties the Poles to 
their land and is in no small way 
responsible for their interest in con- 
servation. 

While many of us were irked by 
the government-controlled formali- 
ties required for entering and leav- 
ing the country, money exchange, 
hotel registration, and other travel 
and accommodation procedures, we 
admired the efficient work of the 
Poles themselves in arrangements 
for the conference and the field ex- 
cursions. There was no restriction 
on our movements or the taking of 
photographs. The food was good and 


hotel accommodations in Warsaw 
were modern, although it may fair. 
ly be said that elsewhere the coun- 
try is not quite ready for visitors. 
The Assembly was attended by 
more than 200 delegates and observ- 
ers from 31 countries, representing 
all continents. Poland, Czechoslova- 
kia, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and the 
USSR made up the Communist bloc, 
with the USSR, Poland, USA, Unit. 
ed Kingdom, West Germany, and 
the Netherlands each having more 
than a dozen participants represent- 
ing them. There were 26 U. S. par- 
ticipants, and it was encouraging to 
see our government represented by 
officials from the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Park Service, Forest Service, 
and Soil Conservation Service. 
The formal meetings consisted of 
several business sessions plus a gen- 
eral introductory program and con- 
sideration of two technical themes. 
The introduction was keynoted by 
Fairfield Osborn (USA), who called 
for: 1) world action by the United 
Nations to protect the natural heri- 
tages of all countries, 2) a program 
to preserve African wildlife and its 
habitat, and 3) attention to the re 
lation between the increasing num- 
bers of people and the new human 
environment we are creating. His 
comments were followed by a stimu- 
lating and critical review of the 
status of conservation by Pierre 
Gourou (France). Theme I was de 
voted to “The Management of Wild 
Grazing Animals in ‘Temperate 
Zones in Its Relation to Lan 
Use.” Under the chairmanship of 
the distinguished mammalogist 
Bourliére (France), a notable group 
of papers was collected for this 
theme. Theme II treated the sub- 
ject, “The Ecological Effects of Bio 
logical and Chemical Control of Ur- 
desirable Plants and Animals.” The 
chairman was the well-known zo0lo 
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gist D. J. Kuenen (Netherlands), 
who had assembled a number of dis- 
tinctive papers by authors from va- 
rious parts of the world. 

Because of the broad interest in 
conservation shown by the Union, 
programs are varied from one As- 
sembly to another. In 1958 at the 
preceding sessions in Athens, Greece, 
for example, major emphasis was on 
soil and water conservation, includ- 
ing effects upon fisheries and consid- 
eration of big dams. At forthcom- 
ing Assemblies other aspects of re- 
source use will be emphasized. 

Papers are not read at technical 
sessions of the IUCN, although the 
chairmen may call upon authors 
present to comment briefly as a ba- 
sis for discussion. The discussions 
at Warsaw were lively, with the par- 
ticipation all the more eager be- 
cause of the chance to learn first- 
hand from authorities with whom 
we had not had much contact. Pa- 
pers and comments by the Russians, 
who proved quite friendly during 
the sessions, revealed results of little- 
known conservation work that has 
been under way in the USSR for 
many years. The discussions were 
facilitated by use of the simultane- 
ous translation system which was 
available, eliminating the time-con- 
suming routine of sitting through 
the consecutive translation that is 
usually required to present com- 
ments in both French and English. 

The translation system at Warsaw 
was one of the facilities. provided in 
the Palace of Culture and Science, a 
post-war 44-story skyscraper dedi- 
cated to Josef Stalin, which towers 
over the city. From the 18th floor 
to the top, this building is occupied 
by the Polish Academy of Sciences. 
The first 17 floors provide theaters, 
a concert hall, auditoriums, small 
meeting rooms, and_ exhibition 
space. The palace is widely used, 
the International Book Fair having 
immediately preceded the IUCN 
Assembly there. Constant streams of 
school children were coming and 
going or being lectured in the build- 
ing, which provided air-conditioned 
rooms and modern elevators, two 
services seldom found in any part of 
Europe. The building was a gift 
from the Soviet Union to the citi- 
zens of the Polish People’s Republic. 

Two excursions were undertaken 
during the Assembly in addition to 
the three field trips that were ar- 
ranged to follow the conference. 
The first of the mid-Assembly ex- 
cursions was a weekend train trip 
fastward to the Bialowieza National 
Park on the Russian border. Here 
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HE Seventh General Assembly of the International Union for 

Conservation in Poland is the fifth such meeting that Dr. Ed- 
ward H. Graham has attended as a representative of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Dr. Graham, director of the 
Plant Technology Division of the Soil Conservation Service, is a 
member of the Executive Board and chairman of the Commission 
on Ecology for IUCN. He has previously attended assemblies in 
Caracas, Copenhagen, Edinburgh, and Athens, and has presented 
papers at three of these. 

Dr. Graham has held his present position with the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service for seven years, and has served with that agency in va- 
rious capacities since 1937. Prior to that time, after receiving his 
BS and Ph.D. degrees from the University of Pittsburgh, he served 
for five years as Assistant Curator of Botany at the Carnegie Museum 
and was a member of several of the museum’s scientific expeditions. 

In 1954 Dr. Graham was awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship, with 
which he conducted a comparative study of land use in certain 
countries of the old and new worlds. He has attended numerous 
international gatherings as a Department of Agriculture representa- 
tive, among them the Second Inter-American Conference on Renew- 
able Natural Resources, 1948; United Nations Scientific Conference 
on Conservation and Utilization of Resources, 1949; and the Eighth 
International Botanical Congress in 1954. 

In an educational capacity, Dr. Graham has taught both gradu- 
ate and undergraduate courses in biological resources at the Har- 
vard University Summer School; at the U.S.D.A. Graduate School 
he has taught land-management ecology and has served as Vice 
Chairman of its Department of Biological Sciences. He is the au- 
thor of a number of technical papers on plant ecology, wildlife 
management, soil conservation, and land use, and of the following 
major works: Flora of the Kartabo Region, British Guiana; Botan- 
ical Studies in the Uinta Basin of Utah and Colorado; Legumes for 
Erosion Control and Wildlife; Natural Principles of Land Use; 
The Land and Wildlife; The Land Renewed; Wildlife for America; 
Water for America; and Old Country. 

United States delegates and observers attending the IUCN as- 
sembly in addition to Dr. Graham were: Horace M. and Mrs. Al- 
bright; Tohn C. Boyd, Walter and Mrs. Boyd, Mrs. Toy Buda, Carl 
W. and Mrs. Bucheister, H. K. Buechner, William H. Cary, Harold 
I. Coolidge, Orville W. Crowder, Fraser P. Darling, Jack C. Fisher, 
Toseph L. Fisher, Daniel F. Janzen, Carl B. Koford, O. L. Milton, 
Fairfield and Mrs. Osborn, Fred M. Packard, Lawrence E. and Mrs. 
Palmer, George A. Petrides, Robert L. and Mrs. Rudd, E. T. and 
Mrs. Scoyen, Gustav Swanson, Lloyd W. and Mrs. Swift, Richard 
Taber, and Richard L. Weaver. 
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exists a magnificent forest, protected 
first because it was remote and sub- 
sequently because it became the tra- 


ditional hunting ground of the 
Czars. The forest straddles the bor- 
der and covers an expanse of more 
than 275,000 acres, 4000 acres of 
which are protected for scientific 
study with human access carefully 
controlled. The excellent job being 
done by Polish scientists was illus- 
trated by the exact ecological data 
that has been recorded for years in 
the forest. Tremendous trees such 
as linden, oak, spruce, and horn- 
beam grow there unmolested. Among 
the larger mammals of the forest are 
wild boar— whose rootings were 
readily evident—moose, bear, lynx, 
and fox. 

In the forest of Bialowieza, until 
World War I, the European bison 
still existed in a wild state. One of 
the outstanding accomplishments of 
Polish conservation is the restora- 
tion of this large mammal. After the 
war, when all the wild bison were 
killed, the Poles brought together 
from private collections and zoologi- 
cal gardens throughout Europe 
enough animals to re-create a herd 
of some 130 head, a number of 
which now roam the forest again. 
Each animal’s lineage is carefully 
recorded, and the Polish achieve- 
ment was of primary importance in 
literally snatching the species from 
the brink of extinction. A new 
threat developed in 1953 when hoof 
and mouth disease reached eastern 
Europe, but a few small herds at 
Bialowieza are hygienically isolated 
in the event that the others should 
become afflicted. 

The second excursion was south- 
ward into the western reaches of the 
Carpathian Mountains. In the Tatra 
range the conference visited one of 
Poland’s ten national parks, stop- 
ping at a high glacial lake where the 
mountain slopes, below the alpine 
meadows, were clothed with stunted 
Norway spruce, mountain ash, and 
mugo pine. On the snow-covered 
depressions above the lake, chamois 
were grazing, climbing the rocky 
slopes, and rolling in the snow. A 
million persons visit the Tatra Na- 
tional Park each year. In the Car- 
pathians there was also a trip on a 
stretch of the Donajec River, in rafts 
made of dugout canoes lashed to- 
gether and navigated by two pole- 
men. A stretch of the river follows 
the Poland-Czechoslovakia border 
and cuts through the Pieniny Moun- 
tain Range in a deep gorge through 
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which the rafts took the group on a 
five-hour voyage. Here the two 
neighboring countries have co-oper- 
ated in the establishment of the 
Pieniny Park, a laudable example 
of international endeavor in conser- 
vation. 

The closing sessions of the As- 
sembly were held after the second 
field trip at Cracow, bringing the 
conference to the site of one of the 
world’s earliest universities and the 
traditional seat of past Polish kings. 
Unlike Warsaw, Cracow was unmo- 
lested during the war, and the city 
still preserves a medieval aspect. At 
Cracow the business of the Assembly, 
its resolutions, and its proposed 
plans were crystallized and actions 
taken, proving there is much more 
to such an organization than papers, 
discussions, and field excursions. 

It may be well to state at this 
point that the International Union 
for Conservation of Nature and Nat- 
ural Resources is not a United Na- 
tions organization, although it en- 
joys close consultative status with 
ECOSOC, FAO, and UNESCO, 
which are U.N. agencies. IUCN is 
an independent international body, 
its sole purpose the conservation of 
nature and the world’s natural re- 
sources, including plant and animal 
species, natural areas, parks and wil- 
derness, forests, grasslands, soil, wa- 
ter, space, and the amenities. The 
Union is supported by _ various 
means, including member govern- 
ments of which there are now thir- 
teen: Belgium, Cambodia, Den- 
mark, German Federal Republic, 
Luxembourg, Monaco, Morocco, 
Netherlands, Sudan, Switzerland, 
Tunisia, Venezuela, and Vietnam. 

The Union is also supported by 
member organizations, of which 
there are some 250 from 50 coun- 
tries. Twenty-seven private conser- 
vation organizations from the Unit- 
ed States are members. France has 
40 member organizations in the Un- 
ion, Great Britain has thirty. Un- 
like the United States, both France 
and Great Britain include govern- 
mental units among their member 
organizations. It is somewhat em- 
barrassing to have one’s own coun- 
try outranked in a field in which we 
are acknowledged leaders, and it is 
hoped that more organizations in 
the United States will soon become 
associated with IUCN in support of 
the growing influence of conserva- 
tion in world affairs. Although the 
United States is not a member gov- 
ernment, due to administrative pol- 













icy not to join international organ. 
izations which are essentially nop. 
governmental in character, the goy. 
ernment does support the aims and 
purposes of the Union and encoy. 
ages participation in the Union's ac 
tivities by officers of interested agen. 
cies of government. 

Member governments contribute 
fees in accordance with population; 
member organizations contribute q 
basic $50.00, and more as they wish, 
There are also important contribu. 
tions from foundations and private 
sources, a bi-annual subvention from 
UNESCO, under whose auspices the 
Union was founded at Fontaine. 
bleau in 1948, and contractual ar. 
rangements for special work with 
both UNESCO and FAO. To date 
the annual operating budget, exdu 
sive of special projects, has 
around $40,000, with the Union sup 
porting a small staff in complimem 
tary quarters of the Museum of Na 
ural Sciences at Brussels, Belgium 
The Union Secretariat at Brussels 
headed by a Secretary General who 
is responsible to an Executive Board 
elected by the General Assembly. 

The Secretariat is aided by four 
permanent commissions of _ the 
Union, composed of members recog 
nized in their fields from various 
parts of the world. At Cracow the 
following chairmen were appointed 
to head the commissions: Commis 
sion on Education, L. Chapochnikov 
(USSR); Commission on Ecology, 
E. H. Graham (USA) ; Commission 
on National Parks, H. J. Coolidge 
(USA); and the Survival Service, 
C. L. Boyle (U.K.). The last is con- 
cerned especially with the preserva 
tion of rare and vanishing plants 
and animals. The Commission on 
Ecology has two sub-commissions, 
one on Soil and Water Conservation 
and one on Landscape Planning; tt 
will also appoint an interim Com- 
mittee on Pesticides as a result of 
the technical sessions at Warsaw. 

At Cracow it was agreed that the 
following program activities wou 
be emphasized in the immediate 
future: 

1) Publication of an annual te 
port citing major accomplish 
ments and presenting a bu 
tary statement. a 

2) Improvement of the Unions 
bulletin, including more # 
tractive format and more 
quent publication. 

8) More attention to the @ 
nomics of conservation, Ms 

(Turn to page 52) 
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ONSERVATION 


IGH in the evergreen Sacramen- 

to Mountains of southeastern 
New Mexico perches Camp Wehin- 
ahpay, Boy Scout camp of the Con- 
quistador Council. It is one of the 
highest scout camps in the United 
States (8350 feet above sea level). 
You reach Wehinahpay by driving 
seven miles from Sacramento, New 
Mexico or 35 miles from Cloudcroft, 
New Mexico on twisting mountain 
roads. 

At night, from the lofty rim 
(9500 feet), the lights of White Sands 
Proving Grounds may be seen clear- 
ly. At White Sands is being devel- 


By WILLIAM H. ATKINSON 


Soil Conservation Service 


oped the long-range guided missile 
and earth satellite program which 
might be truly be called something 
“out of this world.” The lights of 
El Paso, 95 miles to the southwest, 
and even of Old Mexico’s Juarez, 
glow softly in the distance. 

The name “Wehinahpay” is from 
the Apache word for “sunrise.” The 
area is steeped in the history of the 
Southwest. The Conquistador Coun- 
cil derives its name from the famous 


Spanish explorers of the 16th cen- 
tury, who traveled these very trails 
in the Sacramento Mountains search- 
ing for gold and silver. This beau- 
tiful mountain range was the hunt- 
ing and battleground of many tribes, 
particularly the Apaches. Arrow 
and spear heads may be found al- 
most anywhere in and around the 
area. In later years, extensive log- 
ging came to the Sacramentos. The 
old logging railroad, no longer used, 
winds in and out of the canyons. 
Logging is still done today; the 
Scouts often see large trucks roar by 
(Turn to page 54) 


Scouts at Camp Wehinahpay perform Indian tribal dance after a conservation tour over country once trod by Indian tribes. 





SUMMER OF 100) 


UBLIC and private forestry forces mustered their full it not for the armies of well-disciplined fire fighters, jp. 

strength to fight the wave of forest fires which ravaged cluding Indian “regiments,” and modern equipment both 
western forest land in July. These fires, most of them airborne and on the ground. 
lightning caused, were called by some “the worst in a cen- 
tury.” So widespread were these fires that on several suc- 
cessive days 25,000 fire fighters were combatting 1200 fires. 
Although these fires were responsible for at least nine , ; "ais oe 
deaths, destruction of thousands of acres of timberland, ™#JOF progress in reducing the losses from forest fires 
and caused millions of dollars worth of damage to homes Since 1940, the number of forest fires nationwide has been 
and other property, veteran Forest Service fire fighters Cut by more than 50 per cent and acreage burned by more 
shudder to think what the losses would have been were — than 90 per cent. 


In recent years public and private forestry organization 
have been spending $100 million annually on forest fire 
protection and control. These efforts have resulted ip 


Photographs by Tom Barrett, Forest Service 


The disastrous fire situation was the result of a prolonged 
period of low humidity, high temperatures, and no precipita- 
tion. Then heavy concentrations of dry lightning storms 
struck California, Oregon, Washington, Montana, and Idaho. 


The new techniques of aerial attack by helicopters and air 
tankers proved effective in the forest fire control operation. 
Hundreds of smoke jumpers worked on a _ round-the-clock 
schedule, and 319 aircraft were employed in this all out attack. 





Incaleulable numbers of animals 
and other wildlife were trapped by 
the raging holocausts and died, 


Approximately 220,000 acres of land protected by the Forest Service burned during 
this period. The largest fire covered 27,500 acres of the Angeles National Forest 
(below) in California. These fires spread rapidly because of the dry forest fuels. 














Firefighter tosses an ignited fusee onto a high bank in an attempt to 


Weary fire fighters line up for a meal at a camp on 
start a back fire. More than 4000 fires occurred in the western states 
during July. Twenty-eight of these fires burned over 2000 acres each. 


Angeles National Forest. Total cost for fighting the 
fires which occurred in July alone was over $16 million. 


Hundreds of tractors, pumpers, and other types of heavy equipment were needed on the fire lines. In 


the last two weeks of July, at peak of activity, fires blazed in five states. Three air tankers and two 
helicopters were lost in accidents, while the death toll included three fire fighters and five pilots. 











By MONROE BUSH 


Water Management 


STACK of books on my desk con- 
A cerned with water seems to be 
rising as fast as the mid-summer tem- 
perature. No other field in resource 
management is as alive, or as burst- 
ing with urgency, as this desperately 
serious matter of water. 

This focusing of the abilities and 
intelligence of many able men upon 
the subject of water is long overdue. 
More of history has been deter- 
mined by water, or by the lack of it, 
than by princes, prelates, and poli- 
ticians. In the ancient centuries 
of Middle Eastern ascendancy, water 
pulled the nomadic tribes out of the 
parched desert into the life-sustain- 
ing Fertile Crescent, and later into 
the equally fecund valley of the 
Nile. More recently, the location of 
mountain springs plotted the pat- 
tern of pioneer settlement on the 
slopes of the Appalachian High- 
lands; and again, water charted the 
early development of the American 
West. 

Only since World War II has the 
importance of this resource to the 
future of the United States been 
widely recognized, as tremendous 
new demands for water have been 
made both by the western states and 
by the nation’s entire industrial es- 
tablishment. From time to time I 
have tried to indicate those books 
which were laying the ground-work 
for the high efficiency in water man- 
agement which the next hundred 
years will demand. 

Ben Moreel’s Our Nation’s Water 
Resources — Policies and Politics 
(American Forests, May, 1958) was 
Important, together with Water 
Facts for the Nation’s Future, by 
William G. Hoyt and Walter B. 
Langbein (American Forests, Oct., 

59). 

The Law of Water Allocation in 
the Eastern United States, by Ste- 
phen W. Bergen and David Haber 
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(American Forests, Oct. 1959) was 
a tremendously useful addition to 
water’s reference shelf. Fresh Water 
from the Ocean, by Cecil A. Ellis 
(American Forests, Oct., 1959) , was, 
on the other hand, an exciting intro- 
duction to this vital area of explo- 
ration. 

To a list such as this there are 
now other titles to add, and none 
more inherently significant than one 
I have overlooked for four years: 
Water for the Cities, by Nelson M. 
Blake (Maxwell School Series III, 
Syracuse University Press, 1956. 341 
pp. $4.00). Fortunately my over- 
sight does no permanent harm, for 
Dr. Blake’s book is as timeless as 
one could be on such a timely sub- 
ject. It is a fascinating survey of the 
evolution of the water supplies of 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Boston between the years 1790 
and 1860, with brief summary ma- 
terial that brings these intriguing 
histories up to date. 

It is one thing to discuss water in 
terms of mere engineering; it is an 
altogether different matter to evalu- 
ate its use within the human con- 
text of a metropolitan population 
that must be coaxed and led, and 
often misled, toward a reasonable 
solution. Water for the Cities re- 
counts the people’s agonizing efforts, 
spread over many decades, to meet 
at least their minimum domestic re- 
quirements. It makes very clear the 
decisive drag that was put on these 
efforts by ignorance and greed. In- 
deed, had it not been for the sum- 
mer plagues of yellow fever that ter- 
rorized the urban communities, fit 
water would have been postponed 
for these cities perhaps a generation 
—for a very close relationship was 
believed to exist between the fever 
and the absence of pure water in 
sufficient quantity. 

The citizens of Philadelphia, for 


example, sent the following petition 
to the state legislature in 1798: 

“If means can be adopted that will 
prevent a return of this desolating 
malady, commerce may again flour- 
ish; but if, by supineness and inat- 
tention, the necessary precautions 
are neglected, and the fever shall 
become an annual visitant, our cities 
must be abandoned, commerce will 
desert our coasts, and we, the citi- 
zens of this great metropolis, shall 
all of us suffer much distress, and a 
great proportion of us be reduced to 
absolute ruin. 

“Looking forward, therefore, with 
trembling solicitude to the next 
summer, and resolving in our minds 
what human prudence can devise 
upon this most interesting occasion, 
we conceive it to be of essential im- 
port to the health of the city to in- 
troduce pure and wholesome water 
for drinking and culinary purposes, 
and also currents of water along the 
streets. ...° 

Eventually this pathetic plea was 
satisfied, largely through the genius 
of Benjamin Latrobe and Frederic 
Graff. Philadelphia got its water. 
But Nelson Blake’s tale of the pain- 
ful process by which this was finally 
accomplished is both a warning and 
a lesson to everyone who concerns 
himself with water management to- 
day. 

The trials and tribulations of the 
other cities were equally astonishing. 
DeWitt Clinton’s leadership of New 
York’s early efforts to establish a 
competent water system is subject to 
great suspicion; this, like all initial 
efforts, was linked with private fi- 
nance which, in most instances, was 
more concerned with its own profit 
than with the people’s urgent need 
for water. 

It is a fascinating leap from an 
historical study of this sort to an 

(Turn to page 45) 
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FORESTER’S NOTEBOOK 


REE Farmers often inquire how 

to get rid of honeysuckle and 
kudzu vine. These plant pests are 
found from Maryland to Georgia on 
fertile soils in the Piedmont and 
Upper Coastal Plain regions. Both 
vines smother young trees and are 
particularly troublesome in planta- 
tions. A single honeysuckle plant 
can extend itself as much as 15 feet 
in a year, while kudzu vine has been 
known to grow 30 feet per year and, 
in time, to form a blanket over the 
tops of tall trees. 

Ernest Brender, a thorough and 
conscientious research forester in 
Macon, Georgia, has been observing 
these pests for two decades and now 
offers comments on their control. 

Attempts to control honeysuckle 
by grazing are a waste of time, ac- 
cording to Brender. The cattle lose 
weight and the vine sprouts right 
back. Burning is of some value if 
there is enough litter to make a hot 
fire. But fire kills the other vegeta- 
tion and is very risky. In a garden, 
one can cultivate both honeysuckle 
and kudzu out of existence, but such 
treatment has obvious limitations in 
a forest. 

The best procedure, in Brender’s 
experience, is to use one of the com- 
mercial weed-killers in combination 
with some other weakening treat- 
ment, such as disking. He had good 
results with Butoxy ethanol ester of 
2,4-D, (identified as ACP-685 by the 
manufacturer) in a 2:1 ratio with 
2,4,5-T (Weedone). Two pounds of 
the acid equivalent of these chemi- 
cals was placed in 65 gallons of 
water, and applied as a spray twice 
during the growing season. 

Two other chemicals, Amino 
triazole and Amitrol-T gave good 
results but should not be applied on 
lands used for food-crop plants or 
forage for livestock. 

Further details may be obtained 
by writing to the Southeastern For- 
est Experiment Station, Box 2570, 


Asheville, North Carolina. 
* * 7” * + 


By KENNETH B. POMEROY 


Several years ago, The American 
Forestry Association and _ several 
other organizations asked Congress 
to provide legislation whereby the 
Forest Service could control timber 
cutting by persons claiming mineral 
rights under antiquated mining laws. 
Corrective legislation became law 
under the act of July 23, 1955, and 
the Forest Service promised to ex- 
amine the millions of acres under its 
jurisdiction within ten years. At the 
half-way point, commendable prog- 
ress has been made. On June 30, 
1960 the Forest Service reported to 
the Secretary of Agriculture: 


Total area to be ex- 
amined 

Area examined to date 

Estimated number of 
claims in area ex- 
amined 

Area on which determi- 
nation of surface rights 
has been completed 

Number of claims in 
completed area 

Claims included on veri- 2,154 
fied statements 

Claims for which as- 294 
serted rights are valid 


121,221,584 acres 


74,836,766 acres 
782,206 


23,933,781 acres 


171,907 


The exceedingly small percentage 
of valid claims is mute testimony re- 
garding the need for the legislation 
enacted. Only the public domain 
lands in the West need such exami- 
nations. Similar progress is being 
made by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement on lands under its juris- 
diction, 

* * * * * 

Any homeowner interested in a 
simple and inexpensive method of 
ridding his yard of an unwanted 
stump should write to the Depart- 
ment of Forestry at the University 
of Illinois, 219 Mumford Hall, 
Urbana, Illinois for Extension Cir- 
cular 795, “Burning Tree Stumps 
with Stumpfyre.” Professor C. S. 
Walters, writing in Arborist’s News, 
December, 1959 says: 

“Stumpfyre is not a panacea and 
it is not a miracle-worker. It is the 
best technique that we can recom- 


mend at the present for solving the 
stump removal problems of 
residential property owners.” 


* * * * * 


A public hearing on a proposal to 
modify the boundaries of the High 
Sierra Primitive Area for commen 
cial ski development purposes wag” 
held before a packed courthouse ig 
Independence, California, on Ate 
gust 3. ; 

The purpose of the hearing was to” 
get public reaction to a proposal 
that the Primitive Area in Robinson > 
Basin be drawn back so as to accom” 
modate a ski lift development. Rob™ 
inson Basin is in Onion Valley west” 
of Independence in the Inyo Ne 
tional Forest. 

Hearing Officer Jesse Farr of the | 
United States Department of Agri” 
culture took testimonials from 54 
individuals representing both sides) 
of the controversial issue. Inyo” 
County, the proponent, was support 7 
ed by the Far West Ski Association, ¥ 
as well as by numerous ski clubs” 
and winter sports enthusiasts. Tee] 
tifying in opposition were the Feder” 
ation of Western Outdoor Clubs % 
the Sierra Club, the Desemont Club, ~ 
the California Department of Fish] 
and Game, various chambers of 
commerce in adjacent Mono Coute™ 
ty, and individual conservationists, 


Testimony of promotion interest? 7 
agreed in general with a Forest Ser > 
ice evaluation study of the winter™ 
sports potential of the Robinsom) 
Basin, and proposed that shortage of” 
snow early in the winter seasomhy 
could be overcome with snow-make 
ing machinery. 3 


The record of the public hearing” 
was kept open until August 16 to ae 
low additional written testimonias 
to be submitted. Together with o 
exhibits entered at the hearing, © 
was then sent to the chief of the U. 3 


Forest Service in Washington, D. : 
for review. Final decision is expec 
ed after January 1, 1961. 
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sudden death flow end- 

ith the tides that lap the 

he mangrove thickets in 

vaters. From Florida to 

1e West Indies, the man- 

ire incubators for count- 

nd a yet-unknown Mecca 

fishing. Without water 

ove would die. Without 

“th ove tree and its maze of 
Proots | ( as a haven, many of our 
best s. iter game fish would no 
longe ist. It is a remarkable 
ree | friend to man and fish 
fee] dik cast artificial lures into 
She plac! waters that flow through 
mai ove jungles. Lurking fish 
fike |ikc lightning and are fre- 
gently jost when hooked amid a 
lass of uciventitious Mangrove roots. 
e roots, which arch out from the 
lower part of the tree trunk and 
wen decend from the branches, har- 
jor all kinds of aquatic life— 
h in Pp, fingerling fish, fish eggs, 
fabs, oysters, clams, and even craw- 
Mos: game fish know this, and 
seer to realize that these shady 

s offer protection from the 


tropical sun and the harassment of 
man. Birds know the mangroves as 
safe rookeries and an endless super- 
market for food. 

Few fishermen seem to realize the 
—. of our mangrove isles as 
a Happy Hunting Ground. Many 
are easily scared away by the hosts of 
small but vicious mosquitoes, the 
tractless waterways with many dead 
ends, and the continual hazard of 
removing lures from over-hanging 
branches. In fact, it is wise for ang- 
lers working in the depths of our 
larger mangrove forests to carry a 
compass, or they may become hope- 
lessly lost. When the fisherman en- 
ters a mangrove forest in a small 
boat, he sees only shallow, deserted 
tidewater flowing over mud or marl 
bottom. Here and there are d 
under-cut banks or sandy channe 
with aisles, twisting back into the 
unknown. There is nothing orderly 
about a mangrove forest, and with- 
out the sun as a guide, that “lost” 
feeling soon engulfs the sportsman. 
Most “a our tenis fishing guides 
know every twist and turn in their 
regular fishing grounds. They head 


their boats even into the thickets 
that appear to be a solid mass. You 
can trust them; they know what they 
are doing. 

The most productive mangrove 
fishing is found in the Bahamas, 
Cuba, and the isles of the Caribbean. 
There are actually over 1,000 kinds 
of fish to be found in the mangrove 
forests, the shallow flats, or the chan- 
nels surrounding these wooded isles. 
Agile tarpon roll through the chan- 
nels. Savage barracuda rush your 
bait so swiftly that you can’t take it 
away from them. Speedy bonefish 
swim at breathtaking speed. Hungry 
mangrove-snappers take any kind of 
lure you offer. Husky yellow-jack 
will tire your arm and strain your 
tackle. The eo and spectacular 
ladyfish will thrill anyone, and the 
wise old graysnapper will stretch 
your patience to the breaking-point. 
Other fish, too numerous to mention, 
will delight your eyes with their 
forms and colors. 

As for me, the bonefish is tops. 
This phantom of the mangrove 
flats is a prize worth more than 
money can buy—and when landed 


Fishing Mecca-the Mangroves 


By DON CARPENTER — 





is not worth one red cent! It rates 
lowest on the scale of table fish and 
highest in my book for gameness 
and sheer frustration of the hunt. 
According to the latest All Tackle 
Records of the International Game 
Fish Association, an 18 lb., 2 oz. 
bonefish caught in Hawaii is the 
largest ever recorded on hook and 
line, and it was landed on 80-pound 
test line. I don’t doubt that the 
angler needed such heavy tackle. 

My greatest thrill was landing a 
six pound bonefish on a Garcia 
Ultra-Lite two-ounce rod and _ two- 
pound test line. This, to me, was ex- 
actly like trying to tie up a tiger in 
the jungle with cotton thread. As 
far as I know, my success is the first 
recorded. At least now we know it 
can be done. 

To start at the beginning, I re- 
cently flew out to. Isle of Pines, 
Cuba, I found this tropical recrea- 
tional center for sportsmen un- 
spoiled, with an endless amount and 
variety of virgin fishing. Joe Brooks, 
who preceded me _ there, wrote 
glowingly of his success in lifting 
Ted Williams’ crown as the world’s 
champion bonefisherman. Ted had 
taken 38 in one day—Joe beat him 
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with 41. Catching 41 bonefish in one 
day is just like driving 41 home-runs 
in one day; no one ever did it be- 
fore, and it is not likely to happen 
again. So I had to find something 


new if I wanted to be different. 
Garcia had it—the new Ultra-Lite 
conolon glass rod, Mitchell #308 
spinning reel ard two-pound test 
Platyl line. A feather-light tackle 
combo that appeared frail, yet had 
amazing guts and usefulness. 

A taxi took Manuel Bel of Cuba’s 
I.N.I.T. and me out to Vic Barothy’s 
Caribbean Lodge at “Jucaro” on the 
northeast edge of the Isle of Pines. 
I was impressed immediately with 
the atmosphere of Vic’s comfortable 
camp, located along the banks of a 
deep river with flowers blooming 
everywhere and sturdy brick cottages 
thatched with native grass. The 
lodge’s dining and trophy room re- 
minded me of Bud Russell’s famous 
Kennebago Lake Club in Maine. 
The food was delicious. 

At the seawall in front of the cot- 
tages was a fleet of eight comfort- 
able cabin cruisers, each equipped 
to sleep, feed, and house from two 
to six people for two to 14-day trips 
among the outer islands or “cayos.” 


Joe Brooks displays his bone- 
fish, the most widely sought 
species taken in shallow water. 


Canals and rivers which bisect 
mangroves provide ideal places 
for the baby tarpon to hang out, 


Each boat had a captain-guide and 
a cook, and was fitted with a flying 
bridge, comfortable bunks, and an 
oversize ice box. Each towed behind 
an outboard-powered skiff for fishing 
the flats, reefs, and mangrove rivers. 

Manuel and I stowed our baggage 
and tackle aboard the “Tarpon,” a 
38-ft. Matthews cruiser. Vic stuffed 
the ice chests with steaks, fruit, Ba- 
cardi for “Cuba Libras,” and good 
Cuban beer. Captain Erdman “Ed” 
Ebanks took the wheel while our 
cook, Ramiro Alvarez, cast off the 
lines, and we were on our way to a 
three-day safari among the mangrove 
isles. It seemed a far cry in Feb- 
ruary to the snow-bound Atlantic 
states while we ran seaward under a 
hot Cuban sun. Bel sunbathed in 
his shorts while I rigged tackle for 
the sport ahead. We had a three 
hour run to the Rabiorcado and 
Cayo Matias bonefish grounds made 
famous by Joe Brooks. On the way 
I viewed channels and holes that 
looked so “fishy” they made me 
drool. The sunlight on the water 
plainly showed the channel and 
depth by the color of the water, and 
a flying bridge is a “must” for deep- 
draft vessels. 
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Dead mangrove trees and limbs, probably casualties of 
hurricanes, can be hazards after fish has been hooked. 


Baby tarpon are al- 
ways returned to the 
water to insure sup- 
ply for future sport. 


A 4-foot shark swims 
in foot-deep water on 
edge of mangrove is- 
land at Isle of Pines. 


Our cook Alvarez appeared at 
noon from his galley and set the 
luncheon table with a huge meal. 
Unfortunately, as we ran into a 
windy channel, the whole business 
was deposited on the deck. Cookie 
just smiled and produced more. A 
cold north wind that is bad for fish- 
ing was increasing as we finally 
found sheltered anchorage at Rabior- 
cado. We had plenty of “elbow- 
room”’—not another fishing boat was 
located within 20 miles of us—and 
that is the way Vic Barothy’s guests 
have it planned for them. Your 
angling is undisturbed and without 
competition in Cuban waters. 

Bel and I jumped into the skiff 
with Captain Ed and a 7.5 h.p. Evin- 
rude drove us to the bonefish 
grounds where Ed had to cut off the 
motor and pole the boat in water 
barely deep enough to float the flat- 
bottomed skiff. I stood in the bow 
of the boat, my fly tackle at the 
‘Teady” position, because it’s a 
Waste of time to cast aimlessly for 
bonefish. You must see one first and 
then cast the fly toa point just about 
two feet in front of its nose—and 
nowhere else. If the lure lands be- 
side or behind a bonefish it will 
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“spook” instantly and forever. And 
believe me, bonefish scare quicker 
than any other fish. A shadow, noisy 
footfalls in the boat, the sound of an 
outboard motor, and even loud talk- 
ing sends them flying in ‘a mad whirl 
of water that should teach the be- 
ginner a lesson very quickly. 
Bonefish usually feed up on the 
flats only with a rising tide. They 
are seen fairly easily when they are 
“tailing” or rooting in the bottom 
for crabs and shrimp with their long 
tails and dorsal fins exposed and 
waving in the wind. The ones that 
are not tailing are the hard ones to 
see, and an experienced guide usual- 
ly sees them first and points them 
out quietly. The grey back and sil- 
ver sides of a bonefish blend perfect- 
ly with the marl botton or the grey 
sea grass that grows on the flats. 
Tinted sun glasses help the angler 
to spot his quarry. Bonefish feed 
singly or in pairs and sometimes in 
schools. They are apparently very 
fond of the small crabs that build 
houses on the flats. No small fish or 
shrimp can escape their swift pur- 
suit, for they are about the fastest 
fish that swim. The fly or bait cast- 
er must be able to place his lure ac- 


In Cuba are vast expanses of mangroves, some of tremendous size. 
Here an angler explores river leading back into the mangrove swamp. 


curately at least 30 to 40 feet from 
the boat or get “skunked.” 

I use a glass fly rod 8.5 feet long, 
a triple-taper Ashaway fly line with 
200 yards of 10-pound test “backing” 
on a Johnson Magnetic fly reel, a 
six-foot leader tapered 20-lb., 15-lb., 
10-Ib. test, and a Phillips’ Pink 
Shrimp wet fly, the number one 
choice of all bonefish fly fishermen. 
There may be a better lure, but the 
Pink Shrimp gets hung up less in the 
moss and grasses on the flats, which 
is important. 

Favored lure of the spin-casters is 
a pink lure made like a bucktail— 
but don’t try to use it with a two- 
pound test line on Ultra-Lite gear. 
I lost a lot of these lures by trying 
to get them out of a grass-bed—the 
UL line simply is not strong enough 
to pull them free. Use six to eight- 
pound test spinning lines in weedy 
places. 

I will not relate my unprintable 
opinion of the mangrove roots that 
spring from the bottom and dot 
many of the best bonefish flats. 
They constitute a hazard to fishing 
worse than the gates on a skiing 
slalom course. When a hooked bone- 

(Turn to page 48) 
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hase great Allagash region, a lovely if 
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= '% ; at q {pr > tft | forces would change the status quo, 
- ps ft “They” are being opposed on one or 


more fronts by a determined band 
of sportsmen, conservationists, pro- 
fessionals, and plain people shouting 
an emphatic, “No!” 7 

Henry David Thoreau, a conser. 
vationist in an age when conserving 
was not the national mood, paddled 
the Allagash and afterward mur. 
mured: “It was the pine alone... 
that had tempted any but the hunter 
to precede us on this route.” 

For this is the land of King Pine 
and Lord Spruce. This is the birth- 
place of Paul Bunyan, a lake-rich, 
stream-riven land as large as Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island: ‘The 
Allagash, biggest wildland east of the 
Mississippi. 

A low-level flight is the best way 
to appreciate the immensity of it. 
In Greenville, at the southern end 
of Moosehead Lake, board a float 
plane and head north for 100 miles. 
An endless carpet of trees sparkling 
with countless lakes and _ ponds 
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stretches out to the horizon in all 
directions. Or jump off from Shin 
Pond, pointed northwest to Lac de 
la Fronti¢re via Chesuncook, Cham- 
berlain, and Churchill to the head- 
waters of the Allagash River. 

Long-abandoned log hauler and 
tote roads are still visible from the 
air—thin, winding threads slowly 
disappearing before the advance of 
the forest. A great chunk of this dis- 
trict was once the domain of “King” 
Lacroix, who conceived and executed 
a fantastic private railroad to move 
his pulpwood to the Penobscot wa- 
tersheds. Crawler steam tractors with 
skids in front and steel treads be- 
hind transported his knocked down 
locomotives, boxcars, and rails from 
Lac Fronti¢re in Quebec to Cham- 
berlain. Eighteen miles were laid in 
1927, and untold thousands of cords 
of pulp moved over these rails until 
the depression called a halt. 

Up to recent times, however, com- 
paratively little of the district’s stock 
of raw forest had been harvested. 
Only the canoers were there in the 
brief summer; now and then a few 
fishermen or hunters flew up from 
Greenville or jeeped in from the 
perimeter, lone souls in a world of 
trees. Then the great lumber and 
paper companies, who own much of 
the region, re-surveyed methods to 
push their product to the mill. From 
east and west the bulldozer slashed 
through. In its wake came a new 
breed, the weekday logger, usually 
a French-Canadian who returns 
across the border come Saturday. 
The traffic does not yet call for a 
policeman in the Allagash, but the 
region is pretty well traversed by a 
maze of temporary and permanent 
private roads, most of them open to 
the public for at least part of each 
year. 

_ Thus is introduced one of the par- 
ticipants in the tug of war. Maine, 
as a cursory glance at the map will 
show, wedges up into Canada with 
Quebec on the west and New Bruns- 
wick on the east. For a long while 
a trans-Allagash public road has 
been the common dream of north- 
eastern Maine (Aroostook County) 
citizens and Quebec-New Brunswick 
folk. A few years ago they did what 
came naturally—they formed a com- 
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the Allagash? 


By RAYMOND J. SIEGLER 


mittee. The Maine arm of the group 
got $15,000 from the state legisla- 
ture for a survey to determine the 
best route across. The mapwork is 
nearly complete. Then, to promote 
their project in the public eye, the 
committee sponsored an annual mo- 
tor caravan from Ashland, where the 
“hard” road ends, to d’Aaquaan, 
Quebec, some 165 miles away. It 
can be done; the caravans have 
proved that for three separate win- 
ters with all comers invited. But the 
“road,” to stretch a point, remains 
private, and woods operations were 
suspended in some sections only to 
allow the pioneers’ passage. 

Two or three years ago the drums 
began to beat again for the Passama- 
quoddy Tidal Power project. This 
dream, as yet ’way off in Spaceville, 
was born in the New Deal era when 
any dream was possible and some 
were even realized. How does the 
rise and fall of the Atlantic Ocean 
affect the Allagash 150 miles away? 
Very directly. —The Army Corps of 
Engineers says that “firming power” 
is needed to supplement the output 
of Quoddy in the slumps when the 
tides change. To provide it, they 
propose a high dam at Rankin Rap- 
ids on the St. John River in the 
heart of the Allagash. The im- 
pounded waters would flood the re- 
gion for 50 miles or more along both 
the St. John and the Allagash Riv- 
ers. Nearly 100,000 acres would be 
cancelled out. 

Many conservationists and sports- 
men have seized on an engineers’ 
alternative plan as the lesser of two 
evils. This calls for a high dam at 
Big Rapids on the St. John, up- 
stream from the Allagash mouth, 
and a lower one at Lincoln School, 
flooding only the lower six miles or 
so of the Allagash River. The fight 
for the alternative, in the event 
Quoddy ever gets off the ground, is 
being pushed by Maine’s Commis- 
sioner of Inland Fisheries and Game, 
Roland H. Cobb. It was also ap- 
proved in resolution by the National 
Wildlife Federation. 

Cobb is quick to point out that 
this alternate plan would more than 
meet the supplemental needs of 
Quoddy. But even without Quoddy 
—to which the Canadians are some- 


thing less than enthusiastic—there 
is a new danger, and this one may 
be the real sleeper. Canada would 
dearly love to utilize a Rankin Rap- 
ids dam as a storage basin for her 
own hydroelectric projects along the 
St. John in New Brunswick. Since 
the United States is interested in a 
similar setup on the Columbia River 
in western Canada, there is a strong 
possibility of pressure for a swap. 
Enter the National Park Service. 
A survey crew was in the region in 
the summer of 1958 and again last 
year. A spokesman later commented 
that “we have already discovered 
there is nothing like the Allagash 
Region wilderness left in this coun- 
try. It is certainly worthy of having 
something done to save it... .” 
Then what, and how? Not, says 
the potent Maine Fish and Game 
Association, via the national park 
route which they rightfully fear 
would mean loss of public hunting 
territory. But while Cobb’s “Save 
the Allagash!” crusade aims its Sun- 
day punch at the Rankin dam, many 
individuals and fish-game clubs avow 
no dam at all. And although over- 


(Turn to page 47) 


Forest roads used by visitors are often 
privately built and used for logging. 
When you leave your car, be sure that 
it is pulled off the road as directed. 
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How to plant tree seedlings is explained to seventh 


Arthur K. Roberts, education director of West Coast 
graders from Fernwood School by state forestry aide, 


Lumbermen’s Assn., instructs youngsters in planting. 


Portland school children returning from planting site on Tillamook Burn. The supervisors, in front, 
are high school students. Since reforestation program was undertaken 9800 students have participated. 


School children have worked enthusiastically 
formidable tree-planting operation. 
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Dr. Donald W. Stotler (second from right), science supervisor for Portland public schools, re- 
ceives a special citation on behalf of the wood-using industries from the Oregon Committee of AFPI. 


OST schools have field trips 

for their students. These are 
nearly always for the student to see 
local industries and points of in- 
terest. The Portland, Oregon schools 
have a field trip devoted exclusively 
to doing—students plant trees on 
Oregon’s Tillamook Burn. In the 
ten years of the project, more than 
9,800 grade and high school students 
have planted over 611,000 Douglas- 
fir seedlings. 

Forest products are the backbone 
of Oregon’s economy. A setback in 
the forest industries ultimately af- 
fects the economic well-being of 
every person in the state. For that 
reason, it is important that every- 
one in the state develop an apprecia- 
tion of forests and forest problems. 
The 9,800 children who have planted 
trees on the Tillamook Burn have 
done so in the finest way. 

Each planting trip to the Burn 
has a great effect on every partici- 
pant. Young people cannot see at 
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close hand the awful desolation of 
history’s most costly fire, and then 
with their own hands plant seed- 
lings to reclothe the bare hills, with- 
out acquiring the humility, interest, 
and feeling of stewardship that are 
the keystones of a modern conserva- 
tion ethic. When a group of young 
people plants trees, a profound 
change takes place. Trees cease to 
be only trees, they become MY trees, 
and a lifelong interest is kindled. 
This interest is enhanced and solidi- 
fied when studies of the fire, forestry, 
and timber economics are integrated 
in other subjects before and after 
the planting trip. A new generation 
of an informed public is started, 
and it is a good start. The students 
are working conservationists, not 
talking conservationists. They have 
actually done something construc- 
tive, their hands have been in the 
soil, not for their own immediate 
benefit but for the benefit of future 
generations. Few of the students 





planting two-year-old Douglasfir 
seedlings will live to see them as ma- 
ture trees. The great accomplish- 
ments of the Tillamook Burn school 
planting project are not expressed 
in acres or trees planted. The ac- 
complishments are the increased in- 
terest, knowledge, character, and 
conservation conscience of the par- 
ticipants. 

The original Tillamook fire was 
in August, 1933, when 270,000 acres 
burned and an estimated 12.5 bil- 
lion board feet of Douglasfir were 
destroyed. Major fires burned ad- 
jacent areas and the revegetation on 
the original Burn at six-year inter- 
vals in 1939, 1945 and 1951. By that 
time, 353,000 acres of some of the 
finest timber-producing land in the 
world was denuded. Few natural 
seed sources were left for restocking. 
Artificial planting was necessary on 
much of the Burn. In some areas, 
seed distribution by helicopter or by 

(Turn to page 39) 


Students of Portland, Oregon have planted over half a 


million trees on the Tillamook Burn in the past ten years 


as part of a broad program for conservation education 


By WILLIAM B. MORSE 
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Author A. L. Bennett 


PROFILE 


OF A 
YEAR 
1910 


By A. L. BENNETT 


HE first half of 1910 was an In- 
dian summer. After seven years 

of strenuous moral strife and reform, 
articulated and dramatized by T. R., 
we had a man in the White House 
who wore a perpetual smile, who was 
amiable to a fault, and who was in- 
ordinately fond of golf. In England 
the times were still Edwardian; in 
the United States they were, at least 
until June 18 of that year, Taftian. 
Taft was the hand-picked candi- 
date in 1908 of the crusading Colonel 
Roosevelt and was expected by 
Roosevelt and his ardent admirers to 
carry on the good work of trust- 
busting. However, the Big Business 
community, to whom the Roosevelt 
reforms were “nauseous” (I quote 
the word from the Saturday Evening 
Post), felt relaxed and expected a 








a 


breathing spell—which they actually 
got. 

It was a relief to have the Colonel 
in Africa shooting big game and 
steadfastly refusing to comment on 
events back at home, but a more de- 
voutly-wished consummation was 
the extremely high Hale-Aldrich tar- 
iff which Taft in his Winona speech 
called “the best tariff ever.” When 
Glavis and Pinchot, zealous conset- 
vationists, raised hell with Taft's 
Secretary Ballinger (Interior) for 
concessions of mineral rights in Alas 
ka to the Guggenheims, Taft fired 
Glavis and Pinchot, though the 
whole matter no doubt was extreme 
ly painful to the congenial President. 
Anyone could see that Taft was ne 
crusader. Besides, business was good 
and times looked promising. 
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This 1908 cartoon appearing in Collier’s had the caption “In Quiet Retirement.” 


supermarket in short shorts.) Their 
skirts were voluminous and down to 
the ground, often with a bit of train, 
and a peek at an ankle was a most 
rare sight. Puck ran a half-page car- 
toon of two fine-looking women with 
umbrellas on a rainy street lifting 
their skirts just a trifle to clear the 
wet sidewalk, with a blind man sit- 
ting over under the eaves. The cap- 
tion: “Pity the blind.” In the fall of 
1910 when the hobble skirt became 
the new fashion, cartoonists were in 
high glee. A drawing in the comic 
magazine Life (the old Life) shows 
an escort carrying his feminine com- 
panion in his arms from the limou- 
sine into the restaurant, because of 
course she can’t walk in her hobble 
skirt. 

But the silliest wearing apparel of 
all was the 1910 hat. Women wore 
their hair done up in a wide stack, 
often with the help of switches and 
rats, and on top of this stack a really 
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enormous hat, wide-brimmed and 
deep crowned, embellished with 
fruits, flowers, and ostrich feathers. 
While some of the feathered hats 
could look dashing on a tall and 
beautiful woman, they were usually 
hideous monstrosities. All over Eu- 
rope, too, fashionable women wort 
the big picture hat, the largest and 
most horrible that I found in my 
researches being that worn by the 
ample and housewifely Empress of 
Germany. It resembled nothing s0 
much as a frilly, decorated bushel 
basket turned upside down, and 
rivaled the hausfrau bosom and mi¢- 
dle section for mere mass. In the 
fall came the Chantecler hat—the 
most outrageous piece of womens 
wear, I suppose, that was ever séel. 
The headpiece was not merely 
adorned with cock feathers; women 
wore the whole rooster—comb, spu!s 
and all—on the crown. Perhaps the 
Chantecler hat or the Broadway mv: 
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Berryman cartoons depicted T. R.’s relentless crusades. 


sical play by that name was the in- 

spiration for that ragtime dance step 

called the “turkey trot” and the im- 
mensely popular song “Everybody’s 
Doing It.” (Doing what? Turkey 
rrot.) 

_ Men’s attire was less sensational. 
Three features stood out: the collar, 
the hat, and the coat. The hat was 
usually a derby or a top silk; the 
more rakish wore a soft felt hat with 
brim turned down, not in front, but 
on one side. For motoring, a nice- 
looking cap was the thing. The coat 
for winter, trimmed with fur or vel- 
vet at the collar, reached down to the 
calf. For indoor wear, the coat 
would be frock or cutaway; the 
young and adventurous had a z00t- 
suitish coat, very long, and peg trou- 
sers that did not quite reach the 
ankle and that had three-inch cuffs. 
But all men wore high, “Hoover” 
collars, which were detachable from 
the shirt. One company offered the 
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“biplane” collar, 214 inches high, 
and the “monoplane,” 234 inches. 
Either one gave a man an earnest 
heads-up, chin-up look. My own 
father saved laundry bills by wear- 
ing a collar of celluloid. He just 
washed it in the hand basin, dried 
it on a towel, and put it on. A wash 
and wear collar was advertised in 
the magazines, but most gentlemen’s 
collars were high stiff linen, some- 
times winged. Above the collar most 
young men showed determined, 
clean shaven chins, but middle aged 
gentlemen were usually mustachi- 
oed. 

Perhaps one could catch some- 
thing of the spirit of the times from 
the songs that were currently popu- 
lar. There were no blues, no torch 
songs, no throaty yearning for that 
old black magic that goes up and 
down the spine. Some of the knock- 
out numbers that came through the 
Edison morning glory talking ma- 





Election of Woodrow Wilson ushered in intellectual era. 


chine horn were “Come, Be My Sun- 
shine, Dearie,” “You Are the Ideal 
of My Dreams,” and “Gee! But 
There’s Class to a Girl Like You.” 
The songs I remember best from that 
era are “Pretty Baby,” which went: 

Ev’ry body loves a baby, 

That’s why I’m in love with you— 

Pret-ty ba-by! Pret-ty ba-by! 
and “O, You Beautiful Doll’— 

O, you beautiful doll, 

You great big beautiful doll, 

Let me put my arms about you— 
The last line of the chorus—‘“O! O! 
O! O! O, you beautiful doll!” They 
were silly songs, but happy ones. 
The silliest, I suppose, that was 
grooved on the Edison cylinders was 
“Any Little Girl That’s a Nice Lit- 
tle Girl Is the Right Little Girl for 
Me.” This certainly was not very 
cool, but do you remember “I’m the 
Guy” or “Has Anybody Here Seen 
Kelly?” 

(Turn to page 40) 
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N EAR the north end of the Great 
i Basin, in the vast cattle and 
sheep country of southeastern Ore- 
gon, there is an unusual volcanic 
fault about 70 miles long that is 
known as Steens Mountain. Its wild, 
grass-covered ridge, nearly 10,000 
feet above sea level, is said to be the 
highest untimbered mountain in the 
United States. Steens has long been 
famous because of the violence, con- 
troversy, and folklore that have re- 
volved around its base like swirling 
thunderstorms. 

The mountain acquired its name 
when Major Enoch Steens, a mount- 


Steens Mountain rises 5000 feet above 
a valley that is 4000 feet above sea level. 


Crystal clear waters of Fish Lake are 
a vacation lure for numerous visitors. 


By JOHN CLARK HUNT 


ed ranger who came from Kentucky 
with the Army, chased a band of 
Snake River Indians over that par- 
ticular mountain in 1860. It was 
first called Snow Mountain and was 
listed by that name on pioneer maps. 
The earliest known reference to the 
highland was made in the 1830's by 
John Work, a Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany trapper and leader, in one of 
his journals. Peter Skene Ogden, 
the famous brigade chief and ex- 
plorer for Hudson’s Bay Company, 





saw Steens and the surroundin 
country in 1826 when he led a hu, 
dred or more trappers and camp at 
tendants through Harney Valle 
south to Klamath Lake, then int 
what is now California and Nevada 

Miners passing over the plateau, 
mountains, and near-desert areas of 
eastern Oregon on their way to the 
Salmon River mines in Idaho du. 
ing the 1850’s reported the rid 
bunchgrass ranges and meadows they 
had seen. When this information 
reached stockmen in western Oregon 


and California some of the more at: 
with _ their 


venturous ones came 
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Huge flocks of sand hill cranes inhabit the Malheur National Wildlife Refuge in Harney 
County. They feed on grain fields at the refuge, which also cares for other unusual animals 
and birds such as the great blue heron, prong-horned antelope, trumpter swans, and pelicans. 


herds, seeking the grass and the wild 
free lands. During the 1860’s and 
the 1870’s the “Ki-yah” of the cow- 
boy and the soft Spanish songs of 
vaqueros were first heard on the 
lonely ranges. Steens Mountain and 
the country around its base had some 
of the finest range that a stockman 
could wish for. To make it almost 
perfect, there were many streams 
and big springs. 

John Devine and his crew came 
from northern California with a 
large herd of cattle and established 
the Alvord Ranch near the east face 
of the great basalt fault that an up- 


heaval had thrust four to five thou- 
sand feet into the sky in some by- 
gone geologic age. Peter French and 
a crew of vaqueros drove a herd of 
prize cattle and a remuda of fine 
horses from the renowned wheat 
ranch of Dr. Hugh Glen in the Sac- 
ramento Valley to the lush valley of 
the Donner und Blitzen River at the 
west side of the Steens. In a few 
years French was half owner of the 
Frenchglen Company. A few more 
years and he was one of the cattle 
kings, worth millions of dollars with 
25,000 head of cattle and controlling 
125,000 acres of land. 


Five or ten years after John De- 
vine and Pete French came to the 
Steens, Bill Hanley, a boy of 16 or 
17, pushed a small herd of scrubby 
cattle over the mountains from the 
Rogue River Valley and the gold 
town of Jacksonville, Oregon, into 
the Harney Valley north of the 
Steens. Bill staked his claim to a 
ranch in the knee-high grassland and 
became a rich and famous cattle- 
man. He gained the title of Philos- 
opher of Eastern Oregon; sometimes 
this was changed to Sagebrush Phi- 
losopher. 

But there was strife and violence 











Frenchglen is Steens Mountain 
area settlement. It was named 


| for Pete French, Dr. Hugh Glen. 


Donner und Blitzen River, just 
after it emerges from its can- 
yon before entering the valley. 





Remains of freight wagon used on “P” Ranch. Large 
part of “P” Ranch is included in Malheur Refuge. 
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The old barn at the old “P” Ranch. 
Lumber was hauled on freight wag- 
ons from far distant Canyon City. 


Buildings are headquarters of the 
Malheur Refuge. Pete French was 
shot and killed near here in 1897. 








on the ranges surrounding the 
Steens, as there had been on most 
large cattle ranges. In 1878 the Ban. 
nock Indian War swept through 
eastern Oregon. The Steens areg 
was hard hit. Men were killed, 
Ranches were burned and most of 
the horses stolen. Pete French held 
a band of the Indians off with a 
rifle until his cowboys could escape, 
then he joined them in a race with 
the Indians for his headquarters at 
the “P” Ranch. From there the race 
pounded on for Fort Harney, where 
Pete and his men aided the Army in 
fighting Bannocks and Piutes. 

But Pete had worse troubles, 
Squatters and homesteaders wanted 
some of the land he claimed: There 
is one story that he had taken pos. 
session of most of the Blitzen Valley 
by filing on it in the name of each 
of his men, including the Mexican 
vaqueros. When the names of his 
men were exhausted and he still did 
not have as much land as he wanted, 
he is supposed to have used the 
names of his hurses. It was inevitable 
that other land-hungry men would 
push in. It was said that Pete bought 
off the ones he could, and his riders 
ran the ones he could not buy out 
of the area. But finally the struggle 
was resolved in accepted Western 
manner, with a six-gun. Pete was 
killed by a man he accused of squat- 
ting on his land. 

John Devine fared better, but he 
could not escape the methods he had 
used to claim land and the changes 
that time and an increasing popu 
lation had brought. He had ac 
quired part of his 125 to 150 thou- 
sand acres of hay and grazing land 
through paying his riders to claim 
the land and deed it to him. The 
remainder he had bought as swamp 
land after the government had given 
it to the state under the Federal 
Swamp Land Act. Men who had no 
land resented the government's giv- 
ing the state land that had never 
been, and was not then, a swamp 
and the state’s then selling the land 
to Devine for a song. There was an 
investigation and a court decision; 
Devine lost most of the land because 
it had been obtained illegally. Hen- 
ry Miller of Miller and Lux fame, 
with a million acres and a million 
head of cattle, bought the remain- 
der of the ranch and left Devine at 
Alvord as a figurehead manager. 

The events in the shadow of the 
great mountain, the grand sweep of 
scenery, and the mood of bigness 
and freedom that pervades the 
Steens area have helped to inspire 
many books that have spread its 
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CUTTIN’ FOR MONEY? 


Use POULAN CHAIN SAWS ... the money-makin’est saw 


of ‘em all! Engineered in the woods, Poulan Chain Saws have been 
proved by professionals through year after year of profitable cutting 
in the Southern pulp and timber forest. In meeting the professional 
timberman’s high standards for ruggedness and durability, Poulan 
Chain Saws have been built with compact, lightweight features that 
make them ideal for the occasional user and the farmer. Quality Poulan 
Chain Saws have the size and type of unit to fit your needs. You'll 
make more money on jobs that demand fast, reliable performance 
When you cut with a Poulan Chain Saw. 


See your local cha 


‘FD’ MODEL 


The new direct drive ‘FD’ will give you all the 
famous Poulan quality features of performance and 
dependability ... durable aluminum alloy castings 
®@ larger spur @ natural balance ® positive oil 
pump ® all position carburetor ® roller and needle 
bearings ® automatic clutch ® enclosed carburetor 
@ moisture and dust proof magneto; and all the 
economy you expect to get from Poulan Chain Saws! 


in saw dealer for a 


POULAN DEMONSTRATION! 
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fame and that of the strong western 
characters who have lived there far 
beyond the Cascades, the Blue and 
Owyhee Mountains. Among these is 
the autobiography The Cattle Drives 
of David Shirk. The Dave Shirk 
ranch, where one of his cattle drives 
ended and where he had to fight a 
gun duel to protect it, is in Catlow 
Valley at the southwestern base of 
the Steens. A historical novel, Pete 
French—Cattle King, and two non- 
fiction books, Harney County and 
Its Rangelands and Cattle King, a 
biography of Henry Miller, all de- 
vote space to the Steens area. The 
happiest and one of the best books 
ever written about eastern Oregon 
is Bill Hanley’s Feelin’ Fine. Not 
least of the volumes that recorded 
the drama of the Steens area is the 
History of Central Oregon. It is a 
big book, long out of print, that 
dwells on the events and the trials 
and tribulations of the settling of 
a big hunk of cow country. 


An important event in the Harney 
and Blitzen Valleys was the forth- 
right action taken by two of the 
giants of conservation — President 
Theodore Roosevelt, who started 
the Malheur National Wildlife Ref- 
uge in 1908, and President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, who completed the job 
during his administration. This 
outstanding sanctuary for numerous 
species of wildlife now contains 
approximately 162,000 acres, includ- 
ing Bill Hanley’s Double “O” Ranch 
and a large part of the “P” Ranch. 

The scenic beauty and appeal of 
the high Steens area has long been 
known to the people of Oregon. 
During the 1930’s the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps built a low standard 
road up the gentle slope of Fish 
Lake, twenty miles east of French- 
glen. This little road greatly in- 
creased the recreational use of the 
area—deer hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing, and sightseeing. The private 
landowners were quick to realize the 
value of the scenery, the large deer 
herd, and the trout fishing. Locked 
gates appeared on some of the little 
roads leading to ranches. Packstrings 
and saddle horses and guides became 
available to the paying guests and 
close friends of thé ranch owners. 
The outings were excellent for those 
who could pay for them. There was, 
however, a serious flaw in this ar- 
rangement. The area is largely gov- 
ernment land, and many people did 
not appreciate being barred from 
using public lands by intervening 
private lands. Some people referred 
to the federal land in the area as a 
private hunting and fishing preserve. 
As the recreational use increased, so 


did demands for access to the public 
lands, not only to the Steens area but 
to every area where there is recrea- 
tional appeal and a substantial acre- 
age of public land without access. 

The Bureau of Land Management 
administers the public domain lands 
in Oregon, as it does in the other 
western states. The Bureau listened 
to the complaints and demands, 
then called a public hearing at 
Burns, Oregon, the town nearest the 
Steens Mountain area. 


On November 17, 1959, Edward 
Woozley, director of BLM, conduct- 
ed the hearing at which there were 
twenty ranchers, plus representa- 
tives of all interested conservation 
organizations and cattlemen’s and 
livestock associations. But  thou- 
sands of people all over the state 
and in other states were awaiting 
the results of this public hearing and 
that of the Senate Interior Commit- 
tee meeting held by Senator Neu- 
berger in Portland on October 9, 
1959, to inquire into the problem of 
access to public lands. 


The Burns meeting, under Direc- 
tor Woozley’s chairmanship, went 
very well. The problems of access 
were discussed, and the group was 
told that of the approximately 775,- 
000 acres in the Steens area about 
207,000 acres are private lands; the 
remainder, of which 22,000 acres 
are state lands, is publicly owned. 
Mr. Woozley suggested that a com- 
mittee be formed, composed of all 
the land owners and those having 
responsibility in the area. Possible 
members of this committee would 
be: BLM, State Game Commission, 
County Commissioners, a represen- 
tative for the private landowners, 
Harney County Chamber of Com- 
merce, Stockgrowers Association, 
and the Bureau of Sport Fisheries in 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. Each 
of these groups will contribute to 
the formation of a balanced-use plan 
and will assume part of the respon- 
sibility for its use and protection. 


John McKean, of the Oregon 
State Game Commission, said that 
Oregon, with a population of ap- 
proximately 1.75 million people, has 
500,000 licensed hunters and _ fisher- 
men. If all these outdoorsmen took 
to the field at the same time there 
would be about 130 acres for each in 
Oregon, but only if both public and 
private lands were accessible and 
open. He reported that his staff had 
made an inventory of the areas 
where access to public land is im- 
paired due to private land closures. 
Mr. McKean said that recent infor- 
mation indicates that more acres of 


a 


public domain land are without ac. 
cess than was originally reported, 


It was announced by the State 
Game Department and BLM tha 
4600 fishermen, 2500 deer hunter; 
(there are an estimated 12,000 to 
14,000 deer in the area), 400 upland 
game bird hunters, and 4500 tourists 
used the Steens area for recreation 
in 1959. Approximately 10,000 peo. 
ple visited the adjacent Malheur 
National Wildlife Refuge. 


On January 14, 1960, Russell £ 
Getty, BLM State Supervisor in Ore. 
gon, held a second public hearing 
on the Steens area, also at Burns, 
He informed those present that the 
Bureau of Land Management’s plan 
for the area is to manage it for mul- 
tiple use. This would include the 
grazing of livestock, protection of the 
wildlife habitat, and development of 
the rich recreational potential. He 
said that to protect the Steens re 
sources and begin this development, 
the following order had been issued 
and recorded in the Oregon Land 
Office: 


“In recognition of public interest 
in this area and the principle of clas 
sifying lands for their highest use, 
the Bureau of Land Management 
has classified the public domain 
lands in the area as ‘improper for 
entry, lease, or sale under the Home- 
stead, Desert Land, Public Sale and 
Small Tract laws, and improper for 
acquisition in satisfaction of any 
outstanding lien, scrip right or grant 
selections.’ These lands have been 
declared to be ‘required for reten- 
tion in federal ownership as a mul- 
tiple use management area.’ This 
includes range, watershed, wildlife, 
recreation, access, and other public 
purposes.” 


Numerous conservationists, both 
in Oregon and in other states, were 
pleased with this announcement, for 
many persons had feared that attr! 
tion by land dispositions under the 
multitude of land laws would reduce 
the effective acreage of public do- 
main and compound the problems. 


Classification of the lands as 4 
balanced multiple - purpose _ land 
management area marks one step I 
the BLM program to work out long: 
term co-operative plans for the use 
and development of the area, includ- 
ing co-operative financing of the con- 
struction of access roads and public 
recreation facilities. A formal pro 
gram is now being worked out wit 
local county officials, state and fed- 
eral agencies, and private groups 0 
provide needed facilities and solve 
the existing access problems. 


An access road to be known 4 
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“The Steens Loop” is under con- 
struction. It will provide access to 
the most scenic parts of the area and 
will connect with the end of the old 
CCC road at Fish Lake. 

The public will now be able to 
look into the deep and unusual gla- 
ciated U-shaped valleys known as 
Kiger Gorge and Little Blitzen 


hand was successful. Hand planting 
of seedlings was necessary on other 
portions. It is estimated by forest- 
ers that a fully productive Tilla- 
mook Burn can produce 262 million 
board feet a year by 2062. 

The idea of a Tillamook Burn re- 
forestation project for school chil- 
dren was not new; several individ- 
uals and groups considered it during 
the 1940’s. Young people’s groups 
had done a little planting at various 
times. A chance discussion at a 
school curriculum conference 
kindled the idea of reforestation as 
a curriculum project for the entire 
city school systerh. A committee was 
formed composed of leaders in in- 
dustry, education, and civic groups 
to start the project and work out 
financing and other administrative 
details. This culminated in the 
initial planting efforts in 1950. 

No group program is static. 
Changes and improvements take 
place because of experience and cir- 
cumstance. ‘These have happened 
in the ten-year life of the Portland 
school reforestation program. The 
program is limited to seventh and 
eighth grade classes in the city’s ele- 
mentary schools, Not every school 
or eligible class participates; they 
never have. Participation is optional 
and is usually determined by the 
presence of an interested teacher or 
principal. Some schools have planted 
trees each year, others only once. 

The Portland reforestation proj- 
ect is not an effort of the schools 
alone; many others have contrib- 
uted. Two-year-old Douglasfir seed- 
lings are furnished by the State De- 
partment of Forestry. That agency 
also has two foresters on the ground 
each planting day to serve as gen- 
eral consultants and advisors to the 
80 students scheduled for the day. 
Planting tools are taken to the site 
by the foresters. 

Money is required to charter 
busses to haul students on the 95- 
mile round trip. Funds have been 
given by a wide assortment of indi- 
Viduals, clubs, and industries since 
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Gorge. From the summit of the 
Steens they will look down the rug- 
ged, spectacular east face of the 
mountain into Alvord Desert or to 
Mount Shasta in California and oth- 
er mountains in Nevada and Idaho. 

One of the principal newspapers 
in Oregon recently had a headline in 
large, bold type: “BLM ‘SAVES’ 


The First Million Trees 


(From page 29) 


the beginning of the project. Many 
are in the lumber or machinery sup- 
ply business, others contribute _ be- 
cause they are interested in educa- 
tion. Whatever the reason, 31 
sources gave at least $50 each this 
year to cover the cost of one 40-stu- 
dent bus load. Some gave several 
times this much. Each class taking 
a planting trip knows which firm or 
group is paying the bus charter for 
that trip. To make sure everyone 
else knows, the class prepares two 
large signs advertising the project, 
school, and the donor. These signs, 
made in art class, are placed on the 
sides of the bus during the trip. 

Two classes are scheduled for each 
planting day. Adult supervision is 
necessary; school regulations require 
one adult for each ten children 
making the trip, so parents get a 
chance to help out. As the busses 
arrive at the planting sites, they are 
met by state foresters. These men 
give a demonstration on planting 
methods, show where to plant, and 
carefully explain necessary safety 
precautions. To date, no serious ac- 
cidents have occurred and no stu- 
dents have become lost. 

Planting is done by boy-girl teams. 
The boy, using a planting tool, pre- 
pares the ground at six-foot inter- 
vals. The girl carries and plants the 
seedlings. Some of the planting sites 
are rough, and there is much to in- 
terest students. Deer are plentiful, 
beaver dams are nearby, and in the 
fall silver salmon spawn in tiny 
streams in the area. As a result of 
all these interests, plantings are not 
always plantation-like; lines of trees 
waver and diverge. The planting is 
well-accomplished though—seedling 
survival of student-planted trees is 
equal to survival of trees planted by 
professionals. 

The planting trips are scheduled 
for eight hours. An average of four 
hours of this time is spent actually 
planting trees. Hard work and win- 
ter air have their result on the youth- 
ful planters—the return trip is sev- 
eral hundred per cent quieter than 
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STEENS MOUNTAIN AREA.” 

More far-reaching than the results 
of the BLM policy on the Steens is 
the announcement from Director 
Woozley that the Steens action has 
set the pattern to be followed in oth- 
er areas and in other states where 
access to public lands for recreation- 
al use is a problem. 


the outbound trip to the Burn. 

When planting first started on a 
large scale in 1951, it was aimed at 
the high school students. Grade 
school participation was welcome, 
but subordinate. As the program was 
set up in the mid-1950’s, each high 
school selected two students to serve 
as school leaders and represent that 
school on a central planning com- 
mittee. 

These leaders, trained in planting 
methods, were responsible for ar- 
ranging high school planting trips 
and for supervising the planting. 
Seventh and eighth grade classes 
were encouraged to participate in 
the project. When one of the ele- 
mentary schools requested a_plant- 
ing trip, it was a high school lead- 
er’s responsibility to talk with the 
class on conservation, planting tech- 
niques, and details of the trip. As 
a result of these activities, the high 
school students received a great deal 
of actual leadership experience. 
These student leaders were not, for 
the most part, leaders in other ac- 
tivities prior to their participation 
in the planting program. They 
lived up to their responsibilities, de- 
veloping new talents and tapping 
unrealized abilities. 

Originally each high school was 
assigned a forty-acre planting tract 
on state-owned land. Other sites 
were available nearby, and almost 
1,100 acres have been planted by 
Portland school children. 

High school participation in the 
Tillamook Burn reforestation proj- 
ect ended abruptly in 1958, the year 
of the Sputnik. After the Russians 
launched the first satellite, schools 
and science education were criticized 
throughout the nation. Curricu- 
lum and activity changes were made. 
Portland was no exception, and 
many activities were reduced or 
eliminated. In Portland, the elimi- 
nation was an almost across-the- 
board cut of off-campus activities, 
excepting athletics. This took the 
good projects as well as those of les- 
ser value. High school participation 
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in the Burn reforestation was elimi- 
nated. High schools have neither 
planted trees nor furnished leaders 
since that time. 


It has been a good project, and 
much of the credit for its continua- 
tion goes to Dr. Donald W. Stotler, 
Supervisor of Science for Portland’s 
schools. He has executed the posi- 
tive leadership and co-ordination so 
essential to a long-term, continuing 
activity. Dr. Stotler is proud of the 
students and the work they have 
done. He says, “I know of only two 
child participation projects of this 
magnitude in the world. One was in 
Yugoslavia, shortly after World War 
II, where large numbers of young 
people helped rebuild the railroads. 
The other is Portland’s continuing 
reforestation program on the Tilla- 
mook Burn.” 

The forest industries of Oregon 
are proud of the planting project. 
They publicly expressed their pride 
on February 26, 1960, awarding Dr. 
Stotler a certificate of appreciation 
from the Oregon Committee of 
American Forest Products Industries, 
and a specially lettered tree farmer’s 
helmet from the West Coast Lum- 
berman’s Association. The citation 
reads, in part: “The project has 
helped these youngsters identify 
themselves with conservation and 
develop good citizenship _ princi- 
ples. . . . Through the effective pro- 


In this connection should be men- 
tioned an expression or two that 
were current and __ sidesplitting. 
“Twenty-three skiddoo” I know 
nothing about; it was before my 
time. But in 1910 the most hilarious 
thing a fellow could yell to a stuck- 
up slicker tinkering with his stalled 
gasoline car was, “Get a horse!” And 
instead of the wolf whistle, young 
swells, affected by the passing of a 
slender waist, might call out in fal- 
setto, “O, you kid!”” The song, “I’m 
the Guy” got so popular that every- 
body was singing it, and all the 
young fellows in my part of the 
country were wearing paper hat 
bands or large plastic buttons with 
witticisms such as “I’m the guy that 
put the Cin in Cincinnati” or “I’m 
the guy that gave the rocks to Rocky- 
feller.” 

Nineteen-ten was really a climac- 
tic year; the first half of it at least 
was a parenthesis in what Frederick 
Lewis Allen (The Big Change) called 


gram he has headed, conservation 
teaching has been drawn into many 
spheres of classroom activity. . . . For 
his significant contributions to con- 
servation education and to the for- 
estry future of his state, this award 
is made to Dr. Stotler.” 

The scene of the award was no 
lighted auditorium, but more appro- 
priately a planting site on the Tilla- 
mook Burn. The audience, not a 
gathering of officials and dignitaries 
but a seventh grade class from the 
James John School of Portland, 
there on their annual tree-planting 
day. It was especially fitting as 
James John was the first of the city’s 
schools to plant trees when the pro- 
gram started in 1950. 

Several questions come to mind 
when the entire planting program 
is studied. First, no evaluation has 
been made as to its effect on people. 
A follow-up study of a sample of 
students and leaders could answer 
a number of questions. Did any stu- 
dents acquire a continuing interest 
in forestry and conservation? Have 
the leaders gone on to leadership in 
other fields? How could the pro- 
gram be improved? This could be a 
valuable graduate research study and 
findings could aid in improving this 
activity to help the student. Conser- 
vation involves people; here is an 
ideal chance to find out how an ac- 
tive program influences people and 
their attitudes. Second, we could ask 


Profile of a Year—1910 
(From page 33) 


“a sustained upsurge of the national 
conscience which did not end until 
disillusionment came after World 
War I.” To many people 1910 seemed 
the end of an era. Mark Twain died 
in April, O. Henry in June, and Tol- 
stoi in the fall. Halley’s comet “com- 
pleted” its 75-year orbit in May, 
Uncle Joe Cannon lost his political 
stranglehold on the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the “robber baron” 
Rockefeller and the tycoon Carnegie 
were setting up fabulous philan- 
thropic foundations. Carnegie had al- 
ready put up millions for pension- 
ing college professors and now gave 
a 10-million dollar endowment for 
the sake of peace. Rockefeller was 
interested mainly in medicine and 
education. Some people thought 
that we had come to the end of an 
era because Alice Longworth and 
Mrs. Belmont (aristocratic suffra- 
gettes) with characteristic independ- 
ence refused to quit smoking cigar- 
ettes when called upon publicly by 
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why some schools and some teachex 
show a continuing interest in the 
reforestation program, where othey 
do not. Perhaps more summer op. 
servation workshop scholarships 
could be made available to teacher 
from schools not participating in the 
reforestation project in an effort 
stimulate their interest. 

Third, why cannot high school 
participate again, at least to furnish 
leaders? Our culture needs leader 
and we must make every effort t 
develop them. Conservation is 4. 
ways short of leaders—the schook 
could fill a vital function in thei 
training. Forestry is not waste time 
for high school students, especially 
in the timber-producing state of 
Oregon. It is essential and should 
be reinstituted. 

The value of the Portland school 
reforestation project is not in acre 
and numbers of trees planted. The 
value is that over 9,000 young people 
have actually planted trees on a 
devastated area. They learned, and 
got their hands in the soil. Trees 
became MY trees, a process of in- 
estimable value to the resource and 
the student. 

Not every city has a Tillamook 
Burn for planting trees, but most 
cities could find some continuing 
project where students could actually 
work with resources. Look around 
your town and find one. It will be 
well worth the trouble. 


the W.C.T.U. In England 1910 was 
officially the end of an era: King E¢- 
ward died in April and George V 
ascended the throne May 6. 

Upon this plateau of time in our 
national life, between two sustail- 
ing periods of thirsting after eco 
nomic justice, several great dramas 
were enacted. Judging chiefly from 
the news magazines and comic peti 
odicals, I have selected the following 
as the ten greatest newsworthy events 
of the year: the increased popular 
ity of the automobile, the exposute 
of Dr. Cook, Halley’s comet, the 
Jeffries-Johnson prize fight, ex-pre 
ident Roosevelt's trip abroad, Roost: 
velt’s return, the Ballinger-Pinchot 
controversy, the disastrous Republi- 
can split, the Democratic triumph, 
and the emergence of a new political 
leader — Woodrow Wilson. I shall 
speak briefly of each. 

Though “autos” were still a ly 
for the rich, Harper’s Weekly report- 
ed in January that “demand keeps 
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ahead ol supply,” that the output 
for 1909 was 50 per cent greater than 
for 1908, and that new factories had 
sprung up by the hundreds. In 1910 
there were 72 manufacturers of some 
400 different models: such body 
styles as the landaulet, the touring 
car, the runabout or roadster, the 
limousine, the torpedo, and the pony 
tonneau were offered for sale. There 
were dozens of electric models, with 
tillers instead of steering wheels, and 
a few steamers. The average price 
of an automobile was around $2000, 
though some custom jobs cost as 
much as $10,000. 

Ford had been in the business sev- 
eral years, but not in a big way; he 
did not advertise in the national 
magazines. The Pierce-Arrow was 
the glamour car of the nation, but 
the Palmer-Singer, the Cadillac, the 
air-cooled Franklin, the Marmon, 
the Stevens-Duryea, and the Stod- 
dard-Dayton were making a bid for 
the prestige trade. One could buy a 
Brush for $500, f.o.b., but the Brush 
was the national guffaw. These prices 
often did not include such extra 
equipment as top, windshield, head- 
lamps, and tire‘irons. The open cars 
made it necessary for motoring wom- 
en to tie their hats on with a scarf 
under the chin and for the men, 
nearly always the drivers, to wear 
goggles and sometimes dusters. 

In my home town there was only 
one automobile, a chain drive Max- 
well owned by the doctor. I have sat 
for hours watching him polish his 
big brass headlamps and test the car- 
bide gas for illumination. A neigh- 
bor of ours, a year or two later, be- 
came the proud owner of a White 
steamer, and the boys of the town 
hopped many a joy ride on the run- 
ning boards until he ordered an ac- 
cessory called officially a “kid eradi- 
cator,” which was merely a_ pipe 
leading from the boiler and emit- 
ting a jet of steam where it would 
deliver the most heat to bare legs. 

The aeroplane was still a device 
for the daring and foolhardy. The 
monoplane was not much different 
im appearance from the modern 
small plane, except that there was 
no enclosed fuselage. But the bi- 
plane of 1910 still looked like a box 
kite with an outrigger fore and aft. 
Roe’s triplane had a paper-covered 
fuselage and an engine of twenty 
horsepower. There were a good 
Many crack-ups in those days, and 
every fatality brought forth editorial 
expressions of doubt that the aero- 
plane would ever be of any practical 
benefit. But in 1910 Glenn Curtiss 
flew a plane from Albany to Gov- 


ways, 


ernor’s Island, a distance of 155 
miles, in 163 minutes. Aeronauts 


flew across the English Channel both 
and Walter Brookins in a 
Wright biplane established an alti- 
tude record of 6,175 feet. The 


Wright brothers, already big indus- 


trialists, were pictured in the maga- 
zines in derby hats and overcoats 
with furred collars, carrying swag- 
ger sticks. The populace felt a great 
deal of pride in the aeronautical 
exploits; a poet sang thus of “The 
Aviator” in Pobular Mechanics: 
He ranges new dominions 
On silken, sun-kissed wings, 
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The flutt-’ring engine sings; 
He mounts on tireless pinions. 
“It is something,” commented 
Harper's Weekly, “to be living in an 
age which has witnessed two such 
victories for the human spirit as the 
discovery of the North Pole and the 
conquest of the air.” Dr, Cook was 
making a great deal of money from 
syndicated newspaper articles and 
from lecturing, but before the year 
began he had been thoroughly dis- 
credited and the University of Co- 
penhagen had rejected his claim and 
accepted Commander Peary’s. 
Though Dr. Cook had been expelled 
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VENTILATED BACK is form-fitting | 

and, providing air circulation be- | 

tween tank and operator’s back, | 

guards against discomfort. Wide, | 

adjustable straps make it easy to | 

carry as knapsack. | 

Piston-type pump also available. Write for literature 

on both models. Distributor inquiries invited. | 
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SCOTCH PINE 


(Pinus sylvestris) 


(2-0), 2yr., S., 2to 3ins 7.50 
(2-0), 2 yr.,$ 4to 6ins 2.75 17.50 
3-0), 3 yr., S 7 to 14 ins 4.25 27.50 
2-2), 4 yr., T., 8 to 15 ins 6.00 40.00 
WHITE PINE 
(Pinus strobus) 

2-0), 2 yr., § 4to Sins 2.75 17.50 
3-0), 3 yr 5 to 10 ins 4.25 27.50 
4-0), 4yr., § 8 to 16 ins 6.75 45.00 
2-2), 4 yr., T., 6 to 14 ins 8.25 55.00 


COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 


(Picea pungens) 


(2-0), 2 yr., S., 3to 6ins 3.50 22.50 
3-0), 3 yr., S., 5 to 10 ins 6.00 40.00 
4-0), 4yr., S., 8 to 15 ins 8.25 55.00 

(2-2), 4 yr., T., 5 to 10 ins 12.00 80.00 
2 =f ee 7 to 14 ins 17.50 100.00 
NORWAY SPRUCE 

(Picea abies) 

2-0), 2 yr.,$ 4to 6ins 3.00 20.00 
(3-0), 3 yr.,$ 6 to 12 ins 5.00 32.50 
4-0), 4 yr.,S., 8 to 15 ins 6.75 45.00 
(2-2), 4yr., T 8 to 15 ins 9.00 60.00 
(2-3), Syr., T., 10 to 20 ins 12.00 80.00 
DOUGLAS FIR 

(Pseudotsuga taxifolia) 

(2-0), 2 f.. 5., 4to 7 ins 3.75 25.00 
(3-0), 3 yr., S., 5 to 12 ins 6.00 40.00 
(4-0), 4yr.,S 8 to 15 ins 7.50 50.00 
2-2), 4 yr., T 5 to 10 ins 9.75 65.00 
BALSAM FIR 

(Abies balsamea) 

(2-3), Syr., T., 5 to 12 ins. 15.00 90.00 

(2-3-2), 7yr., T., 10 to 20 ins 18.00 120.00 


CANADIAN HEMLOCK 


(Tsuga canadensis) 
(2-2), 4 yr., T., 5 to 12 ins. 15.00 90.00 


Accepting Orders Now 
for Fall & Spring Plantings 


We also have a large selection of Ornamentals, 
Shrubs, Shade Trees, Flowering Trees and Nut 
Trees. Special Discount to—Landscapers, Licensed 


Dealers and Nurserymen. 


Write for Free Catalog or Call: 
HOpkins 5-5696 


Fe Pikes Peak Nurseries 


= 
- = Quality Nursery Stock For More Than 35 Years 





801 WATER STREET 
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TREES ? 


Use a “FORESTER” or 


on request 


UTILITY TOOL 
& BODY CO. 


Clintonville, Wis. 








“CONSERVATOR” Planter 
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from the Explorers’ Club and the 
Arctic Club in late 1909, he had his 
defenders as well as _ detractors 
throughout the following year. Some 
sadness, even bitterness, was felt in 
having to disbelieve in something 
once held to be true. Life comment- 
ed ironically: “The turpitudinosity, 
if any, of Dr. Cook does not lie in 
the fact that he made money out of 
the North Pole business, but rather 
that he did not make more. It was 


not that he deceived us,-but rather 


that be deceived us in a way to which 


| we were unused.” The Times said: 


“Now whether this [Cook’s spurious 
claim] be madness or a mere lack of 
moral and intellectual honesty, is a 
matter of definition. In ordinary 
life such men are not called insane.” 


| To this came the rejoinder from 


Life: “No, indeed, they are success- 
ful, self-made men, and held up as 
shining examples to on-coming gen- 


| erations.” I heard Dr. Cook lecture 
/on the Chautauqua circuit in 1921; 


he was still carrying his case “to the 


| bar of public opinion.” 


In the spring of 1910 feature sto- 
ries on Halley’s comet began to ap- 


| pear. People were awed and some- 


what apprehensive about whether or 
not this visit from outer space might 
bring the end of all things for earth- 
lings. Though astronomers predict- 
ed that the comet would come no 


| closer than fifteen million miles to 
_ the earth, some writers speculated on 


what would happen if the predic- 


| tions were inaccurate and the head 


of the comet made a direct hit. No 


| knowledgeable person expected a 


collision, but it was certain that the 
earth would pass through the glow- 
ing tail. Would the poisonous gases 
put an end to all human life? 

The scientists explained carefully 


‘that the gases were so diffuse that 


life would not in any way be harmed, 
though Dr. D. J. McAdam, professor 
of astronomy at Washington and 


_ Jefferson College, published an ar- 


ticle called “The Menace In The 
Skies” in which he seemed to say 
that there could be danger in the 
gaseous flood streaming behind the 
nucleus. This was answered by Har- 
old Jacoby, Columbia University, in 
“The Case For The Earth.” 

On the day of our passage through 
that stream of stardust, May 18, the 
natives in Haiti, according to the 
Literary Digest, fortified themselves 
for the event by taking “anti-comet 
pills,” and natives of the western 
United States discovered a new use 
for their cyclone cellars. In all the 
industrial centers of the United 
States men refused to go to work 


ey 


on the 18th, believing that their 
last day alive should be spent with 
their families. “And, after ali,” com. 
mented the Digest after the comet 
had passed, “nothing happened.” 

. Though the comet, or its inoffen. 
siveness, was perhaps a disappoint. 
ment to the Digest, it seems extreme. 
ly unfair to say “nothing happened,” 
and unfair of Life to say that “the 
comet did not live up to its adver. 
tisement.”” For to me, to my family, 
and to our neighbors it was a great 
natural wonder, the sight of which 
was to be treasured for life. We 
watched from our side porch every 
night for more than a weck. The 
comet first appeared in the south. 
western sky, about the size of an 
orange, with a tail about a foot long. 
The next night the head was larger 
and the tail longer, and at its nearest 
approach the nucleus was as large 
as the moon and the tail streamed 
halfway across the firmament. A 
neighbor put his hand on my head 
and said, “Sonny, you may live to 
see that comet again.” 


As soon as this bright phantom 
passed, the papers took a fresh inter- 
est in the Ballinger-Pinchot contro 
versy, a _ self-renewing story that 
lasted from January to December. 
When Glavis and Pinchot charged 
the Secretary of the Interior with 
giving away our mineral wealth in 
Alaska to a firm that Ballinger had 
represented before he became secre 
tary (the firm had sold their rights 
in the meantime to the Guggen- 
heims), Taft dismissed Glavis and 
Chief Forester Pinchot, but the 
Democrats and the Insurgent Re 
publicans demanded a Congressional 
investigation, and furthermore they 
demanded that Speaker Joe Cannon, 
who World’s Work said ruled with 
a “vulgar and brutal tyranny,” not 
be the one to appoint the members 
of the investigation committee. 

The scandal was similar in some 
respects to the Teapot Dome affait. 
Many of those who had supported 
Taft in the 1908 election began to 
wonder about the President. George 
Harvey of Harper's Weekly said, 
“There is a growing feeling in Wash 
ington that the President does not 
comprehend the true nature of the 
Presidential office.” Editor Mitchell 
of Life was more caustic: “We sus 
pect,” he said, “the country is getting 
the idea that Mr. Taft is an old 
fashioned Republican, whereas 
elected him as a new-fashioned Re 
publican and wants that kind. In 
every issue in which he takes sides @ 
certain portion of the electorate 
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thinks it sees him siding with priv- 
ilege, protection, plunder, and the 
old machine.” Other editors won- 
dered what “Theodorus Africanus” 
(Teddy) would think of all this, but 
Theodorus was not giving out any 
political news releases from darkest 
Africa. 

Ex-president Roosevelt dominated 
the news even in his absence. Seven 
years of trust-busting and “dynam- 
ism” had changed the whole mental 
and moral outlook in America, so 
that when the ex-president sailed for 
Africa, he left a great political and 
intellectual turbulence in his wake. 
A young radical by the name of 
Louis Brandeis, representing East- 
ern shippers, was making it hot for 
the railroads; and an important rail- 
road bill was in the Congressional 
mill in 1910. Much of the legisla- 
tion during the Rooseveltian regime 
was being tested in the courts, and 
it was only in the later months of 
1910 that the Supreme Court handed 
down a decision against the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey. 

So it was that cartoonists and edi- 
tors could not fotget the ex-president 
had they wanted to; that they did 
not want to is made clear by a cur- 
sory glance at the current periodi- 
cals. Looking into the future, Life 
ran a series of full page cartoons of 
social functions in Washington in 
1912 showing African animals of all 
sorts attending receptions and din- 
ners with the toothy but genial 
Teddy as host. But in the spring of 
1910, when Roosevelt emerged from 
Africa at Khartoum for a visit to 
the crowned heads of Europe, news 
of him rose to a high pitch. 

Roosevelt visited Mt. Etna. Puck 
showed a picture of him standing 
before the belching crater; the cap- 
tion was, “His master’s voice.” When 
Roosevelt visited Rome and asked 
for an audience with Pius X, the 
Papal Secretary made a condition. 
He could have an audience provided 
there was no repetition of events 
which occurred when ex-vice-presi- 
dent Fairbanks earlier in the year had 
been granted and then denied an 
audience. (Fairbanks had offended 
by making a speech before a Meth- 
odist College group in Rome.) 
Roosevelt replied that he had asked 
for an audience and still desired one, 
but that he could not brook “con- 
ditions.” The Papal Secretary re- 
mained adamant and so it was that 
Teddy left Rome without paying a 
courtesy call at the Vatican, an act 
that sent shock waves reverberating 
from shore to shore. 


| 





Roosevelt visited all over Europe 
—Germany, Holland, Scandinavia, 
England. Everywhere he made 
speeches and everywhere Europeans 
took him to their hearts. He got to 
England just in time to take part, as 
a representative of America, in King 
Edward’s funeral. Here he was suit- 
ably subdued. But a little later he 
rocked both sides of the Atlantic by 
his Guildhall speech: he “told” the 
British that they ought to keep order 
in Egypt or get out of the country. 
This utterance shocked Americans, 
I think, more than it did the British 
(in fact, the Conservatives in Eng- 


land cheered him). It is no wonder, 
then, that American editors won- 
dered what Teddy would do when 
he got back home. 

He was received in New York on 
June 18 as a returning hero. Mayor 
Gaynor and all the dignitaries were 
there; he was driven up Broadway 
in a barouche and four and was 
showered with tickertape. The streets 
were lined with masses of people and 
the Rough Riders were there to greet 
him. Harper's Weekly ran a cover 
in color of Uncle Sam taking Teddy 
in his arms. In the picture we see 
Uncle Sam’s back and Teddy, like 
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a little boy who has run and jumped 
into his daddy’s arms, is grinning 
over his “Uncle’s” shoulder—“My 
boy!” the caption says. 

Roosevelt retired after a little to 
Oyster Bay, which became a Mecca 
for Insurgents and _ Standpatters 
alike, while the nation turned its 
attention to the heavyweight fight 
scheduled for July 4 at San Fran- 
cisco. Jim Jeffries had relinquished 
the heavyweight crown undefeated, 
but when it was won by a Negro, 
Jack Johnson, Jeffries tried for a 
comeback. “I am going into this 
fight,” he said, “for the sole purpose 
of proving that a white man is better 
than a Negro.” 

Tension was built up by the news- 
papers; ministers over the country 
tried to get the fight called off. John 
L. Sullivan said that the Jeffries- 
Johnson fight would probably be the 
last big fight in the country, and edi- 
tors agreed that civilization had 
ethically outgrown such brutal con- 
tests. The fight was moved from San 
Francisco to Reno on the grounds 
that a city that was likely to be host 
to the Panamanian Exposition in 
1915 should not have the stigma of 
having been host to an exhibition of 
brutal combat. 

The fight, promoted by Tex Rick- 
ard, was held as scheduled, and 
hordes of fans, black and white, saw 
Johnson batter Jeffries into uncon- 
sciousness. One account of the bout 
runs as follows: “Jeffries went back 
to the ring, where a big black fighter 
was waiting for him. And one hour 
later he was lying at the feet of the 
black man—bleeding, scarcely con- 
scious, and conquered.” 

The announcement of Johnson’s 
victory was everywhere the signal for 
savage clashes between Negroes and 
whites, in which the whites, accord- 
ing to the Literary Digest, were al- 
most always the aggressors. Eighteen 
persons were killed and hundreds 
were injured. 
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An interesting sidelight that shows 
how far we have advanced in race 
relations is the notice in one highly 
respectable weekly news magazine 
concerning a visit John Burroughs 
made to Oyster Bay to talk about 
animals and birds with Colonel] 
Roosevelt. “It is possible, of course,” 
said the editor, “that these eminent 
naturalists conferred together about 
coons at Reno.” 

Colonel Roosevelt came out of his 
corner at Oyster Bay fighting mad, 
He denounced Taft and his leader. 
ship, got Henry Stimson nominated 
for governor of New York, and went 
about the country preaching his 
“New Nationalism.” Senators Hale 
and Aldrich, authors of the hated 
tariff bill, voluntarily had _ retired 
from political life, and Joe Cannon, 
after a twenty-seven-year dictator. 
ship over the House, had been de. 
posed from his authority. “It is the 
death-blow of the old order,” the 
New York Tribune had said. 

It was plain by late summer that 
none of these changes had appeased 
the citizens. The cost of living was 
still rising, and the people blamed 
the tariff. (Eighty-two per cent of 
the Republican and _ Independent 
newspapers attacked the tariff.) Nor 
was Colonel Roosevelt appeased. He 
made a swing through the West and 
drew great crowds and enthusiastic 
approbation. He scared hell out of 
Eastern business men when he de- 
clared at Ossawatomie and again at 
Cleveland, “I will make the corpora- 
tions come to time, and I will make 
the mob come to time whenever I 
have the power. I shall insist 
upon honesty if it breaks up the best 
business in the land.” 

It was still two years before the 
nominating conventions for the 
Presidency, but it was plain that 
Teddy was again a candidate and 
that the Republican party was split 
wide open. Taft, in the heat of the 
Congressional campaign, called the 
Democrats “socialists” and tried to 
ignore the fire-wheel Colonel. Taft 
was for harmony in his party. 

In September Maine elected its 
first Democratic governor in thirty 
years and its first Democratic sena- 
tor in fifty-seven years, and the grat 
ite state of Vermont had greatly re 
duced Republican majorities. No- 
body expected anything else on No- 
vember 8 but a Democratic land- 
slide, and that is what happened. 
The overturn in the House and Sen- 
ate presaged a Democratic victory 10 
1912, provided the Democrats could 
shake off Bryanism, greenbackism, 
free silver, and other nostrums and 
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become economically mature and re- 
sponsible. Liberal editors saw the 
emergence of a new political star in 
the November election. They had 
had enough of the dynamic Colonel 
and saw in the governor-elect of New 
Jersey, Woodrow Wilson, the prom- 
jse of a new day for liberalism. 

Before Wilson entered politics as 
a candidate for governor of New 
Jersey, he had made news at Prince- 
ton, where he rustled the ivy with 
revolutionary views on higher learn- 
ing. He thought that the chief pur- 
pose of institutions of higher learn- 
ing was to train the mind, and 
looked upon the exclusive social 
clubs, where young men could come 
and make proper connections, as dis- 
tractions from the learning process 
and as undemocratic foregatherings 
of young men who had come to col- 
lege just because it was the proper 
thing to do. 

He said in a speech at Pittsburgh, 
“The colleges of the country must 
be reconstructed from the top to the 
bottom. The American people will 
tolerate nothing that savors of ex- 
clusiveness.” 

Here was a university president 
who did not eschew expressions that 
had political overtones. “I have dedi- 
cated every power in me,” he said, 
“to a democratic regeneration.” The 
revolutionary thing that Wilson 
wished to do at Princeton was to 
abolish the exclusive clubs and build 
quadrangles of dormitories, where 
students could live, study, and talk 
in an academic atmosphere. 

There must have been something 
to the rather common complaint 
that college students could not read 
and write very well and that their 
chief interest was in football and 
making friends with the socially 
prominent. Even the Rhodes schol- 
ars, it seems, were not too bright. 
Professor Mark Liddell of Oxford 
said that Rhodes scholars from the 
United States were so “inadequately 
prepared in English as to make use- 
ful university work on their part ex- 
tremely difficult and in most cases 
impossible.” Before Wilson could 
finish his regeneration at Princeton, 
he was called to a greater field. 

In his campaign for governor his 
utterances were lofty, high minded, 


and full of the democratic faith. “In 
a self-governed country there is one 
rule for everybody, and that is the 
common interest,” he said. In a cam- 
paign photograph taken of him sit- 
ting in a rocking chair on his front 
porch, he looked scholarly, earnest, 
and relentless in the pursuit of jus- 
tice and democracy. 

Theodore Roosevelt had given the 
country seven years of what he had 
called a “Square Deal,” but now un- 
der Taft, it seemed to Wilson that 
the administration was reverting to 
the McKinley philosophy that what 
is good for business is good for busi- 
ness. “Between the party in power 
and the big interests,” Wilson de- 
clared, “a partnership has sprung 
up which no man can reasonably 
hope to see broken by the Republi- 
cans.” This sounded partisan, as of 
course it was literally, but to many 
editors it seemed like Truth when 
such remarks were compared with 
T.R.’s “I will make the corpora- 
tions come to time whenever I have 
the power.” 

While president of Princeton, Wil- 
son had thought that students 
should be “saturated in the same 
sympathies as those of the common 
people”; there was no editor then to 
accuse him of demagoguery, and 
none now. “New Jersey could 
not find a better governor than 
Woodrow Wilson,” said the New 
York World, “or one who would re- 
flect more honor upon the state, or 
one who would bring to the office 
loftier political ideals.” In 1910 
there was no Time magazine to call 
him an egghead, no smart aleck 
writers to depreciate knowledge, in- 
telligence, and articulate utterance. 
The truth is that in 1910 intelligence 
and ideas had honor. 

Harper’s Weekly, in a mellow 
mood, said in its last issue for the 
year, “The temper of our people is 
reasonable; there is patient pressure 
for improvement, for better admin- 
istration of public affairs, better dis- 
tribution of the products of labor, 
and restriction of legislative privi- 
lege.” And the editor concluded: 
“There were never so many new 
ideas loose in the world as now, but 


the world was never so well qualified | 


to handle ideas.” 


Reading About Resources 


(From 


evaluation of contemporary prob- 
lems, such as Water for New York, 
by Roscoe C. Martin (Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. 264 pp. $5.00). 
Sub-titled “A Study in State Admin- 


page 21) 


istration of Water Resources,” Dr. 
Martin’s scholarly book provides, 
first, a section devoted to the pres- 
ent situation, which scans the state’s 
water resources and programs and 
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its organization and laws for admin- 
istering them. A second section is 
concerned with specific illustrations 
of the varieties of water manage- 
ment. Finally, a concluding chapter 
offers a very sensible, well-informed 
“Approach to Administrative Reor- 
ganization.” There are many les- 
sons in this book, and it deserves a 
wide reading by those specialists up- 
on whose shoulders the nation’s crit- 
ical water problems rest none too 
easily. 

Roscoe C. Martin had a hand in 
authoring another new _ volume: 
River Basin Administration and the 
Delaware (Syracuse University Press, 
1960. 390 pp. $5.00). As chairman 
of a study committee composed of 
Guthrie S. Birkhead, Jesse Burk- 
head, and Frank J. Munger, Martin 
guides his scholars and readers into 
both a national perspective toward 
water basin management and an ex- 
ploration in depth of the particular 
problems of the Delaware basin. 
While he says that “the focus here is 
on river basin administration as a 
national problem,” what is laid bare 
in respect to the Delaware will be of 
great assistance.to that area. 


Every community in the basin has 
individual needs concerning both 
the quantity and quality of water 
that give a unique viewpoint, so 
that management is essentially a 
task of arranging for the river to be 
all things to its cities. This, as the 
reader discovers, is an  extraordi- 
narily difficult task in the Dela- 
ware’s small basin—consequently, for 
the larger rivers it becomes even 
more complicated. The authors call 
for a new concept in governmental 
co-operation, based upon an overall 
basin view of water needs. And to 
argue with this basic plea is, to my 
mind, to argue with the incontro- 
vertible facts of modern water-use. 


An interesting supplement to the 
Delaware study is Water Resources 
of a Western New York Region, A 
Case Study of Water Resources and 
Use in the Genesee Valley and West- 
érn Lake Ontario Basin, by Erich 
F. Bordne (Syracuse University 
Press, 1960. 149 pp. $3.00). This is 
4 more technical book than either of 
the Martin studies, with quantities 


of illustrative engineering data that 
belongs with a reading of the previ- 
ous books. 

Other volumes are due for review 
shortly in respect to these funda- 
mental resource problems of water 
management. On the whole, they 
represent a mature approach to the 
subject, fully recognizing the social, 
political, and economic ramifica- 
tions, which until recent years were 
so often overlooked in studies of 
the resource sciences. 

In short, there cannot be so much 
good writing in this field without 
justification for hope that the Unit- 
ed States may, even now, move to- 
ward a highly efficient, yet demo- 
cratic, use of its inherently vast, yet 
precious-as-gold, water wealth. 


New and To Note 


Natural Resources, ed. by Martin 
R. Huberty and Warren L. Flock. 
McGraw-Hill, 1959. 556 pp. $11.00. 

This book is a_ far-better-than- 
average collection of papers by dis- 
tinguished engineers and scientists, 
chiefly from California, which were 
originally presented as a lecture se- 
ries by Engineering Extension of the 
University of California, Los An- 
geles. 

Since we have just been speaking 
of water, let me call special atten- 
tion to the essay “Fresh-water Re- 
sources,” which was authored by one 
of the co-editors, Martin R. Huber- 
ty. Here is as clear a thumbnail 
sketch as you are likely to find of 
the overall situation in the United 
States. It would be helpful to read 
this lecture in advance of reading 
any entire book on any phase of the 
water problem. Dr. Huberty cannot 
say enough in so brief a space, but 
he does manage to frame the entire 
picture—and that is no small con- 
tribution. 

Campground Atlas of the United 
States and Canada, by James A. Bier 
and Henry A. Raup. Alpine Geo- 
graphical Press, Box 685, Station A, 
Champaign, Ill. $3.00. 

A major contribution to campers, 
this fine atlas contains the most 
readily useful maps I have seen, to- 
gether with thorough codified infor- 
mation on all sites. 


What’s Ahead for the Allagash? 
(From page 27) 


shadowed now by the dam threat, 
the public road idea has also evoked 
shrill protest. Beer bottles and bill- 
boards in the Allagash? Never! 

_Cobb’s vocal battle has had a na- 
ional reaction, with over 1000 com- 


munications received in support. 
This list of correspondents with 
blood in their eye ranges from Su- 
preme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas to the little old lady in Du- 
buque. All recall fondly some Alla- 
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gash memory: taking one of the 
famed canoe trips which would be 
no more, fishing some remote lake, 
or just tramping and enjoying. 

In a report by John S. Gottschalk, 
regional director of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, U. S. Department 
of the Interior, there is included a 
letter from him to the chairman of 
the American Section of the Quoddy 
Engineers Board. Says Gottschalk: 
“... we have found 1) that the pro- 
posed project (Rankin Rapids) 
would cause major losses to fish and 
wildlife resources, 2) that the ef- 
fects of the project on fish and wild- 
life resources would extend far be- 
yond the limits of the project areas, 
and 3) that the proposed project 
would destroy existing and poten- 
tial values of the Allagash River 
which cannot be replaced by any 
other site in the eastern United 
States.” Development of the alter- 
nate sites, he adds, would “still re- 
sult in substantial fish and wildlife 
losses, but their detrimental impact 
would be much less than in the case 
of the Rankin Rapids project.” 

Remaining discreetly in the wings, 
the lumber and paper companies are 
naturally opposed to any suggestion, 
including national park, that would 
affect their rights. A total of 34 
companies and landowners own 
every stick of timber in the Allagash 
area; they favor multiple use man- 
agement including hunting and 
fishing. For that matter, few Maine 
people seem to cotton to the park 
idea. Cobb and the sportsmen see 
loss of public hunting territory; For- 


— 


estry Commissioner Austin Fi Wil. 
kins says that taking 760,000 acres 
out of timber production would af 
fect the whole economy of Arc. stook 
County. And just recently « peti- 
tion protesting a park and bearing 
over 7,500 names was filed with Sec. 
retary of the Interior Fred A. Sea- 
ton. The papers originated in Aroos. 
took County. 


A hint has come from the Na- 
tional Park Service that they may 
be listening. Reportedly under 
study is a proposal to make only the 
core of the region a park, with its 
consequent ban on hunting and for- 
est management. A much larger 
area around this center would be. 
come national forest, open to hunt- 
ing, fishing, and woods harvesting. 

Says Forestry Commissioner Wil- 
kins: “I think we can practice all 
the uses in that area, not just recre- 
ation. We have a big park, in effect, 
there now. Chief R. E. McArdle, of 
the Forest Service, by the way, has 
assured us he is not interested in a 
national forest in Maine. But we 
are all interested in continued mul- 
tiple use management which can do 
much for Maine’s future economic 
picture on a broad front.” 


Back on the committee front, out- 
doorsmen and conservationists have 
come up with the National Re. 
sources Council, Inc. Primary objec- 
tive, says its president, is to “fore- 
stall hasty judgments and _ actions 
regarding uses of the Allagash wil- 
derness.” No one should complain 
about that. 


Fishing Mecca — The Mangroves 
(From page 25) 


fish heads for such a tangle at full 
speed, there is nothing the angler 
can do but hold his rod tip high and 
pray in a loud and pleading voice. 
That is exactly what happened to 
me when I hooked my first bonefish 
on a fly that first afternoon at Rabi- 
orcado. The fish hit the barriers 
like a thunderbolt, and I had to tie 
on a new fly. I saw plenty of boneys 
everywhere except in the open water. 
I hooked and lost several more 
among the mangrove roots. I could 
only get the proper distance for my 
fly by casting down-wind in the 
heavy wind, so I switched to reg- 
ular light spinning tackle and caught 
barracuda up to three feet long, 
some mangrove snappers, a husky 
jack, and a healthy dose of sunburn. 
Meanwhile, Manuel had a ball 
catching snappers and ’cuda. Manuel 


loves fishing of any kind, and is fa 
mous for twice winning the Heming- 
way Trophy for big game fish. _ 
The following morning we tried 
a tarpon river nearby that flowed 
between two mangrove islands. No 
luck, except that Bel and I each 
caught jack, barracuda, and a few 
snappers. After lunch we pulled an- 
chor and ran to Cayo Matias where 
we found shelter from the wind and 
again took to the small boat for 
bonefish. This time our guide made 
his way quickly up another tarpon 
river and then drove us through 4 
blind maze of mangrove passages out 
into a vast shallow inland lake, 
about a mile square. We cut the 
motor on the lee edge of the mam 
groves and started to drift on the 
calm waters of this fishing hideaway. 
Almost immediately I spotted near- 
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ly a hundred very large bonefish 
feeding towards the boat . . . but 
something spooked them. 

My luck had changed, however, 
and I landed four out of five bone- 
fish that I hooked. The water was 
almost free of mangrove roots, which 
helped a lot. In each case, the bone- 
fish followed the fly briefly and then 
struck. A firm twitch of the wrist 
set the hook and I got the thrill of 
seeing bonefish at their best with 
line melting from the reel, 100 or 
more yards to the run. When a bone- 
fish is hooked, nothing can stop its 
first few dashes for freedom. Your 
line moves so fast through the water 
that it sounds like someone tearing 
a piece of cloth. If you successfully 
pass the tests of the first and second 
runs, the odds are even that you will 
land your prize. Trying to hold back 
or steer a fresh bonefish is usually 
fatal to success. Finally, when the 
guide slips the net under the worn- 
out gamester, you have the thrill of 
admiring a fish that few outdoors- 
men can boast that they have caught 
on a fly. Good guides do get bone- 
fish for their clients with bait, which 
is far simpler than fly fishing. Some 
guides even do the casting for the 
inexperienced, 

We saw many bonefish in Ed’s 
fishing hideaway. We also watched 
huge sting rays weighing hundreds 
of pounds, gracefully winging their 
way over the bottom in search of 
food. It was an afternoon to remem- 
ber. We topped the affair with a 
two-mile drift along the outer shores 
of Cayo Matias, where we found and 
caught more bonefish with flies. One 
bonefish in particular gave us a big 
laugh. It was feeding so close to the 
beach that its back was out of water. 
When I set the hook, that crazy 
mixed-up boney did not dash for 
deep water as usual, but rushed back 
and forth many times between the 
boat and shore before it went to sea. 

At dawn the next day we ran out 
to a nearby reef where breakers 
foamed over the rocky bottom. Fish 
abounded there, and there were also 
lots of shark and large barracuda. 
I really wondered what might hap- 
pen if our tiny boat, loaded with 
three big men, should upset. Ap- 
parently, “only the good die young,” 
and we completed that ride without 
incident except for a slight case of 
blindness in both of my eyes. While 
trolling on the reef, I removed a 
strange piece of weed from my lure 
and later rubbed the spray from my 
eyes. Almost immediately a painful 
uritation set in in both eyes and al- 
most cut off my vision. What the 
toxic plant was, I don’t know; the 
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SMOKECHASER OUTFIT 
MODEL N ® MODEL NM° 


Easy pack, it “fits.” Shoulder straps will not 
‘rope,’ cut into shoulders. 
Capacity—5 gallons. Dry weight 41 lbs., serv- 
ice weight 46 Ibs. 
Strong, corrosion resistant bag. Neoprene coated 
nylon fabric. 
Rotary ball bearing hose connectors eliminate 
hose kinks, provide right or left hand operation. 
Fedco 18” pump, ‘O’ ring seal. Every pump fac- 
tory tested. 

*Model N-M meets re- 

quirement of military 

specification MIL-E- 

212C, Extinguisher, Fire, | 

Water, Back Pack, 5 Gal- 

lon, Type II. 


SMOKECHASER 
BRACKET 


Easily adapted to truck 
mounting or installation 
in buildings. The Smoke- 
chaser is an excellent 
fire extinguisher for 
buildings. Write for de- 
tailed brochures. 


FIRE EQUIPMENT DEVELOPMENT CO. 


829 Estabrook St. San Leandro, California 
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THE WHITFIELD 
CONTOUR TRANSPLANTER 


MODEL 54-BA 
The Ideal Machine for Contour Planting and Underplanting 
We can supply planters for a maximum depth of 15” 


R. A. WHITFIELD MFG. CO., Gordon Rd., Rt. 2, Austell, Ga. 
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THE BOOK SHELF 


Members of the Association are entitled to a discount of 10% from the publishers price of books on 
forestry, conservation and related subjects. We offer only a partial listing of such books and you are in- 


vited to order others on the same subjects, whether listed or not. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 919 - 17th Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Knowing Your Trees—Collingwood & Brush _._.._.-.$ 6.00 
Teaching Conservation—Beard ____. 1.50 
Trees Every Boy and Girl Should Know _.__-__ wane 
TREES 
American Trees, A Book of Diseovery—Platt $ 3.50 
Field Book of American Trees and Shrubs—Mathews — 3.95 
Fundamentals of Horticulture—Edmond, Musser, 
Andrews ___.- 7.50 
Illustrated Guide to Trees and Shrubs—Graves ____ 6.00 
Natural History of Trees—Peattie 6.00 





Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture—Bailey, 3 Vols. 52.00 




















Tree Care—Haller_.._____»-_ 5.95 
Trees for American Gardens—Wyman —_...__._______ . 8.00 
Trees of the Western Pacific Region—Kraemer ______._ 5.50 
1001 Questions Answered About Trees—Platt -_...._ 6.00 
GENERAL FORESTRY 
Forests For The Future—Loehr 3.00 
Forest History Sources of the United States and 
Canada—Neiderheiser 3.00 
Forest Policy—Greeley _ 6.50 
Forest and Range Policy—Dana 7.00 
Forest Valuation—Chapman & Meyer -...-... 8.00 
Indian Forest and Range—Kinney 4.50 
Introduction to American Forestry—Allen — 7.00 
The Biltmore Story—Schenck 3.95 





FOREST MANAGEMENT 
Aerial Photographs in Forestry—Spurr —-.____. $ 7.50 

















American Forest Management—Davis —_..________ a wore 
Developing Farm Woodlands—Preston 5.50 
Forest Inventory—-Spurr -_. 8.50 
Forest Management—Meyer, Recknagel & Stevenson._._—- 6.50 
Forest Pathology—Boyce 9.50 
Forestry and Its Career Opportunities—Shirley 7.50 
Management of American Forests—Mathews ____._ 6.00 
Plant Pathology—Walker __.. 10.75 
Principles of Forest Entomology—Graham _____ a ae 
Soils and Soil Fertility—Thompson 7.00 
The Federal Lands: Their Use and Management— 
Clawson & Held 
Tree Crops—A Permanent Agriculture—Smith _.._._ 6.00 


LANDSCAPING AND CARE—GARDENS, TREES, 
FLOWERS 























Encyclopedia of Gardening—Taylor $ 7.50 
Field Book of Western Wild Flowers—Armstrong — 5.00 
Garden Design [llustrated—Grant 5.75 
Garden Flowers in Color—Foley 4.95 
Guide to Home Landscaping—Bushey —.______ — 4.95 
How to Landscape Your Grounds—Johnson ____._ 3.50 
Plant Buyer’s Guide—Mattoon 15.00 
Pruning Made Easy—Steffek 2.95 
Shrubs and Vines for American Gardens—Wyman_—, 8.00 
Successful Gardening Without Soil—Ticquet _......_ 2.75 
Using Wayside Plants—Coon 3.95 
Wild Flower Guide—Wherry 8.95 
Wild Flowers—How to Grow Them—Steffek ____. _ 3.95 


WOOD—ITS MANUFACTURE AND USE 
Concise Encyclopedia of World Timbers—Titmuss_____.$15.00 


Harvesting Timber Crops—Wackerman _.__»_»»»__> 7.50 
Library of Pulp and Paper Manufacture— 
McGraw-Hill 31.50 





Structure of Wood—Jane 9.50 
Textbook of Wood Technology—Brown, Panshin & Forsaith 
eee 9.50—Vol. II —. _. 12.50 





BIRDS, WILDLIFE, HUNTING AND FISHING 




















































































































After the Sun Goes Down—Blough $ 2.95 
Audubon Western Bird Guide—Pough 4.95 
Audubon’s Birds of America—Vogt 11.95 
Birds Are Yours—Lemmon & Eckelberry _..-.---___—- 2.25 
Books of Wild Pets—Moore 6.50 
Deer of North America—Taylor 12.50 
Field Guide to the Birds—Peterson 4.50 
Fish Ponds for the Farm—Edminster > 3.95 
Fishery Science—Rounsefell & Everhart 7.75 
Hunters Encyclopedia—Camp 17.50 
Land and Wildlife—Graham 5.00 
Natural History of Birds—Wing 6.75 
On the Trail of Vanishing Birds—Allen _ 4.50 
Ornithologist’s Guide—Hutson 10.00 
Our Desert Neighbors—Jaeger 5.00 
The Reptile World—Pope, C. H. 7.50 
Return to the River—Haig-Brown 5.00 
Round River—Leopold 4.00 
Snakes and Snake Hunting—Kauffeld ===>» =>» 8.95 
Songbirds in Your Garden—Terres 4.95 
Spinning for Fresh and Salt Water Fish in North 

America—McClane 4.95 
The Last Passenger (pigeon)—Johnson _...----_-»»=--- SS 2.78 
Wildlife Cameraman—Kjelgaard 2.75 
1001 Questions Answered About Birds—Cruick- 

shank 5.00 

CAMPING 
Alaskan Adventure—Williams $ 5.00 
Canoe Camping—Handel _ 3.00 
Canoeable Waterways in New York State—Grinnell__._—455.00 
Let’s Go Camping—Zarchy 3.25 
Outdoorsman’s Cookbook—Carhart 2.95 
BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 

America’s Natural Resources—Callison — -__..___. $ 4.00 
American Resources—Whitaker & Ackerman... 7.50 
Bears in My Kitchen—Merrill 3.95 
Conservation—Coyle 5.00 
Conservation Yearbook 1956—Kauffman —._______ 7.50 
Conservation of Natural Resources—Smith __........_ 8.50 
Conserving Natural Resources, 2nd ed.—Allen — 6.75 
Fables for Foresters—Guthrie 3.50 
Fieldbook of Natural History—Palmer ——._ 10.00 
Forest Fire—Davis —. 12.00 
Geography of the Northlands—Kimble, Good _..___. 10.50 
Hunger Signs in Crops—A Symposium 4.50 
Interpreting Our Heritage—Tilden __..___._____._ 3.50 
Man’s Role in Changing the Face of the Earth— 

Thomas 12.50 
Our Nation’s Water Resources—Moreell _......._..._ 3.50 
Our Plundered Planet—Osborn 3.50 
Reclamation in the United States—Golze 8.50 
Soil Conservation—Bennett 12.50 
They Knew Paul Bunyan—Beck 4.75 
Vegetation and Watershed Management—Colman _.._ 7.50 
Western Land and Water Use—Saunderson __ 8.75 
Woods Words—W. F. McCulloch 7.50 

JUVENILE 

Animal Babies—Bauer $ 2.50 
Birds at Home—Henry 2.50 
Famous Indian Chiefs—Moyer 3.00 
First Fish—Colby 2.50 
Friendly Animals—Schmidt 2.50 
Homes and Habits—Schmidt 2.50 
Indian Legends—Gridley 2.50 
Indians of Yeaterday—Gridley 2.50 
Junior Book of Camping and Woodcraft —...._.__ 4.50 
Lookout For The Forest—Blough 2.75 





Traveling Birds—Boulton 
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torment lasted about two hours. I a few minutes later an eight-foot 
suggest that others be careful about tiger shark appeared and drove most 
touching their eyes after handling of the fish to cover within the roots PANAMA 
strange Caribbean sea plants. of the mangrove. 

I half-emptied a tackle box on There is litthe doubt in my mind | ; 
that reef. feos groupers carried that the new Ultra-Lite oleae @ 5.6. Fan Drive Pumps 
my lures into their caves among the tackle will add a lot to the sport of | @ B.B. Slip-on Units 
rocks—and that was that. The jack, fishing in both salt and fresh water. | Pump and Engine 
vellow-tail, and barracuda were not While the tackle itself is new, the | @ Slip-on Units Complete 
so hard on my supply of spoons and __ idea is not. UL angling first ap- | a 
bucktails. It pays to use heavy peared on Chesapeake Bay in the | Co sepescpenen "fnae 
tackle and a tight drag to lure early 1920’s, when a group of sports- | e omponsating y-passes 
grouper away from their homes. men known as The Potomac Anglers @ High Pressure Hose 

All our sport at Cayo Matias was Association offered prizes for salt | @ Pistol Grip Cut-offs 
nothing compared with our last day’s water fish taken only on O.N.T. cot- @ Combination nozzles 
fun with the “Macabi,” the Cuban ton thread that tested less than two | @ Vacuum Lift Systems 
word for bonefish. Manuel and I pounds. In those days successful A ic FI Val 
broke all the rules in the book suc- prize-winners generally used long - ——— a 
cessfully. Ed told Manuel, “Bonefish fly rods to reduce line-breakage, and @ Tree Injectors 
are not caught by trolling.” Bel sometimes took as long as 20 minutes | mapa — 
tried anyway, and promptly caught [to land a four-pound croaker or | @ Tree Marking Guns 
two in the deep channel of a nearby hardhead. This fraternity of skillful | Pressure Type ’ 
tarpon river. He used light tackle = sportsmen frowned upon the com- | @ Stainless Steel Drip 
and a gold-head Popeye white buck- mon herd that used “telephone | Torches 
tail with a green skirt. The boneys poles and heavy lines” to take bay @ Flame Guns 
were husky six to seven-pounders, I fish. I see _the day coming when @ Angle Gauges 
even got in the act and took one again the UL clan will look down For Estimating Basal Area 
with a 000-size Nungesser gold spoon their noses at folks who take bone- | 
on a Chesapeake Shad-Rig, while _ fish on bait and conventional tackle. | Write For Free Catalog 
trolling deep and slow. Captain Ed There is already a movement 
said he had den seen a Marabi take started in Florida nd encourage the PANAMA PUMP CO. 
a spoon before, so apparently we use of UL in the catching of small 410 So. 37th Ave. 
had two “firsts” to our credit. The —jadyfish—my second-place choice in Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
highlight of our day came when Ed the field of light tackle salt-water | 
tied our craft to a mangrove tree at ; 





the edge of the deep hole where we 
had caught our bonefish trolling. We 






' then started to cast bucktails with from 

| light spinning tackle and got strike - ot . ° 
after strike, frequently hooking two ” é ~e” Seed fo Seedlings 
bonefish at a time with lures we al- , : 
lowed to sink about 15 feet or more. No Effort Is Spared 


Lines got crossed and we enjoyed a 
mad-house of action. 

I was using the Ultra-Lite five- 
foot rod with two-pound test line 
and have never had more sport in a 
long lifetime of fishing. The UL 
proved to be no toy; the bonefish I 
hooked took nearly all of the 200 
yards on my reel and bent the tiny 
rod tip around until it met the butt 
—a lightly-set drag was a “must.” All 
told, Manuel, Captain Ed, and I 
took 17 bonefish that morning. And 






in producing 
MUSSER QUALITY 
TREES 


Careful Selection of seed with good heredity characteristics 
— Scientific Culture in the nurseries— New Techniques in 
fertilization, spraying and handling —The Most Modern 
Equipment, some especially buile for particular work — 
combined with trained and experienced personnel and 
large volume production enable us to give you the highest 
quality stock at the lowest possible price. 


A FEW OF THE MANY ITEMS LISTED IN OUR CATALOG 
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on an ebb tide, when, according to SPECIAL STRAIN SCOTCH PINE 
our guide, Macabi don’t bite. Ed 2 yr Seedlings 26 . — 
also told me he had never heard of 3 yr Seedlings 3-0 8-16 40.00 
anyone taking bonefish on a two- AUSTRIAN PINE 7 
ounce rod and two-pound test line 3 ye Seedlings tp nin anaes 


NORWAY SPRUCE SPECIAL STRAIN FAST 


before th: i 
ore that morning. GROWING 





When the bonefish spin-casting 3 yr Seedlings 3-0 10-15” 40.00 
slowed, we tried for some tarpon we WHITE FIR (CONCOLOR) 
saw rolling under the mangroves 3 yr Seedlings 3-0 6-12” 40.00 
bordering the channel. We tried 4 yr Seedlings 4-0 8-14” 55.00 
such exotic lures as the “Platinum MAILLION 5 yr Transplants 3-2 8-12 125 00 


Many other Evergreens, Hardwoods, Ornamentals, Shade Trees 


Blond” fly and the “Honey Blond” 


fly recommended by Joe Brooks. But TREES Write for Catalog.. Wand Cactenen hee 


the tarpon refused all our lures, and A YEAR! Sey Sa 
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| Steel— 

Strong, 

Durable 


THE RENOWNED 
CHARLES H. RICH 


"Forest Fire Fighting Tool’ 

Write for Prices and Descriptions 
THE C. H. RICH FOREST FIRE TOOL CO. 
218 West Bald Eagle Street, Lock Haven, Pa. 
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TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE+SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











EVERGREEN 
SEEDLINGS AND TRANSPLANTS 


Growers of Pine, Spruce, Fir, Hemlock, etc. 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
REE WHOLESALE PRICE LIST 


SUNCREST NURSERIES 
Box 305-E Homer City, Penna. 











HAS THEM! 


The evergreen seedlings 
and transplants you want 
are at Vans. Top quality, 
wide variety, competitive 
prices. Free catalog. 

—— Address A. F. Van 
VANS PINES West Olive, Michigan 
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game fish. The ladyfish, also called 
the “ten-pounder,” is not a lady, nor 
does it generally weigh 10 pounds. 
We took a lot of them weighing from 
four to six pounds near Cayo Buba 
in Cuba recently, while fishing in 
the Bay of Cardenas near Varadero. 
The action we got with those “Bana- 
noes” (native name for ladyfish) was 
terrific. Bananoes jump with the 
abandon of tarpon and exhibit siz- 
zling speed when hooked. 

When the spell of the unknown 
among the mangroves hits you, it is 
not likely that you will ever recover. 
I wish I could leave tomorrow and 
go to visit “Jucaro” again, where 
wise Vic Barothy does not welcome 
alleged sportsmen who kill bonefish 
and where a guide is instantly fired 


—, 


when he brings in a dead bonefish, 
That, in brief, is the secret of why 
we can hope to see bonefishing lag 
forever—a real sportsman release 
alive every one he catches. There js 
little chance that the inedible bone. 
fish will ever become extinct if this 
trend continues. 


I still love to catch tarpon, the 
powerful permit or African pom. 
pano, and many other kinds of salt. 
water game fish. But pound for 
pound, the bonefish means to mie the 
ultimate in speed and action. It 
fights almost to the point of death, 
and makes you want to say when you 
release it, “May you live, Grey Fox 
—that I may take you again to 
morrow!” 


Poland Host to International Union for Conservation 
(From page 16) 


far as it relates to the basic ob- 
jectives of the Union. 

4) Calling of a first International 
Congress on National Parks, to 
be held in conjunction with 
the Century 21 Exposition at 
Seattle, Washington in 1962. 

5) Closer working relationships 
with other international organ- 
izations. 

6) A special African program, 
in conjunction with FAO, 
UNESCO, CCTA, and the gov- 
ernments of countries south of 
the Sahara, to inform leaders 
of the African countries of the 
practical significance of ecolog- 
ical knowledge in their econ- 
omies and to exchange tech- 
nical information on water, 
soils, flora, and fauna, especial- 
ly on wild habitats of the larger 
animals. The program will be 
developed in three stages: a) 
several small missions to ex- 
plore the most desirable course 
of action, b) a conference of 








COUNCIL FORESTRY TOOLS 





PLANTING & FIRE SUPPRESSION 
SWATTERS—LW-12 FIRE RAKES—BUSH HOOKS 
AXES—PLANTING BARS—SPECIAL TOOLS 








THE COUNCIL TOOL COMPANY 


Fine Edge Tools Since 1886 
Wananish, North Carolina 








invited participants in late 196] 
to consider both technical and 
administrative aspects of Afri- 
can conservation, and c) ap 
pointment of two staff officers 
assigned to IUCN to follow 
through with the determined 
program. 

Another significant decision was 
to hold Assemblies every three years 
instead of every two as in the past, 
with technical symposia during the 
intervals and the 1963 Assembly 
scheduled for a yet-to-be-determined 
location in Africa south of the Sa 
hara. It was also determined to 
move the headquarters of the Union 
from Belgium to Switzerland, a 
country with no colonial traditions 
and one which accommodates sev- 
eral other international _ bodies. 
Switzerland is also midway between 
Paris and Rome, where UNESCO 
and FAO are headquartered and 
with which IUCN has its closest 
liaison. Jean G. Baer (Switzerland) 
was re-elected president of the 
Union. F. Bourliére (France) and 
Peter Scott (U.K.) were elected to 
fill openings for vice presidents; they 
will serve with H. ]. Coolidge (USA) 
whose term as a third vice president 
continues. E. H. Graham and H. J. 
Coolidge continue to serve as the 
two U. S. members of the Executive 
Board. 

Fourteen resolutions were adopted. 
Two dealt with the need for conser 
vation education in Africa, one with 
the special African project of the 
Union. Three resolutions called for 
preservation of landscape features 
threatened by development schemé 
in Scandinavia, Japan, and the Ant 
arctic. Two others pointed to the 
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SEEDLINGS AND TRANSPLANTS 


Pines, Spruces, Firs, Hemlocks, etc. 


Write for new price list. 


PINE GROVE NURSERY 


R. D. No. 3. Clearfield, Pa. 
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The Sportsman’s brush-axe, for adven- 
turous days in field and forest! Makes 
play out of clearing trails and campsite; 


building campfires, lean-tos and shelters! 
(DEAL GIFT FOR OCUTDOORSMEN 


THE VICTOR TOOL CO. INC. 
BOX 479, OLEY, PENNA. 























HAS IT OCCURRED 
TO YOU? 


There are many members and friends 
of The American Forestry Association who 
find it impractical to contribute to its 
educational activities during their life- 
time, Gifts in the form of a bequest are 
welcomed. Officers of the Association will 
gladly consult at any time with those who 
wish to know more about designating 


gifts for educational work in forest con- 
servation. 


_ Following is a paragraph suitable for 
incorporation in wills: 


“I hereby give, devise and bequeath 
... to The American Forestry 
Association, Washington, D. C., a non- 
profit District of Columbia corporation, 
or its successor, or successors, for the pur- 
pose of promoting the corporate activities 
of said Association.” 


THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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need to protect wild gorillas and 
their habitat, and there were resolu- 
tions recommending establishment 
of chairs of conservation for ad- 
vanced training, exchange of infor- 
mation among scientists working on 
chemical and biological control of 
organisms, ecological research in 
holarctic forests, public control over 
land-use changes, and stricter con- 
trol over importation of rare ani- 
mals. There was also a resolution 
on human populations which, based 
upon the Union’s statement to the 
World Population Congress in 
Rome, 1954, called for “achieving 
a reasonable balance between nat- 
urai resources and the rate of human 
increase.” 


All in all, the IUCN conference 
in Poland left one with the impres- 
sion that the Union was stronger 
than ever. The technical papers and 
discussions were of a high scientific 
order, administrative decisions were 
made that should appreciably im- 
prove the management of the organ- 
ization, and realistic objectives were 
set forth to guide the program of the 
Union over the next few years. It 
was stimulating to see the two 
worlds, so far apart in many ways, 
so completely in agreement on the 
need for solution to conservation 
problems. One even felt that per- 
haps we were on the threshold of an 
Age of International Conservation. 
Certainly it was clear that the need 
for attention to natural resources is 
common to all countries—this was 
apparent in the technical sessions, 
in private discussions, and in our 
field observations. 


On the far side of the Iron Cur- 
tain, as on this side, there is soil 
erosion, stream and air pollution, 
wildlife habitat impairment, unsci- 
entific use of grazing and forest 
lands, the need for recreational and 
scientific study areas, rising popula- 
tions with greater demands upon re- 
sources, and ever-increasing compe- 
tition for land and space. What is 
done about these things in all coun- 
tries will do much to determine the 
kind of world in which we live. Con- 
servationists have much to learn 
from each other, wherever they may 
be, and it is fortunate that there al- 
ready exists an international organ- 
ization devoted to the attainment of 
conservation goals in the public in- 
terest. This organization should 
take its place alongside the great 
international bodies devoted to the 
many other aspects of human wel- 
fare on a world scale. To make it 
such a body the IUCN deserves the 
support of all of us. 








“a 
TWICE 
AS 
WARM 
as any other 
insulation 
known to 

science 


for men-—for women. 100% Down 
body & sleeves. Light, action-free. Comfort- 
able from mild to 40° below zero. FUR COL- 
LAR men’s $49.50, women’s $47.50. CLOTH 
COLLAR men’s $46.50, women’s $44.50. 
Red, Dead Grass, Smoke. Give suit size and 
add 75c for shipping. 


BEFORE YOU BUY any 

clothing, insulated underwear or 

| bags, GET THE FACTS 
S2-PAGE tout 100% Prime Down. SEND 
CATALOG | 1 @) am 40) 0) a OO) 2 A 80) 87.) & 
ORDER WITHOUT RISK—COMPARE! 
You'll agree ours is far better quality and value, 
or return for full refund, including shipping costs. 
PROVEN! BAUER Down products are the 
choice of major expeditions and sportsmen. They 
are the Original and Genuine—made exclusively 
in our own factory under U. S. Patents and sold 
direct, only ... never through dealers. 


Cuat- BAUER fi. 


yutdoor 








SCM MODEL TREE PLANTER 


Available for D2, T6, TD6, 40C 
420C. 


Our five distinctly different models 
are designed for deep penetration and 
high survival in all soil conditions and 
terrain. 


No distorted roots when Lowther 
machines are used. 


For Details write: 


HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


1671 Dearborn Street 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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You Are Cordially Invited 
To Attend The AFA Annual Meeting 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, Mississippi 
October 16-19, 1960 





Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, 
Mississippi, is located on Gulf of Mexico 


HE American Forestry Association will hold its 85th Annual 
Meeting, October 16, 17, 18, and 19, at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Mississippi. Located on the Gulf of Mexico, the Edge- 
water Gulf Hotel is situated midway between Gulfport and Biloxi. 
The hotel has a maximum capacity of 750. It also has 700 acres of 


landscaped grounds providing a wide array of recreational oppor- 


tunities. 


LAN to be with us. Make your reservation today by writing direct 
to the hotel. Rates (European Plan) are as follows: 
$4.00 to $7.50 per person with two people occupying a twin bedroom. 
$5.50 to $11.00 for one person occupying a single room. 
Suites—corner parlor with twin bedroom on each side of the parlor— 


$14 for the parlor and $14.00 for each bedroom. 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATION TODAY 














September, 1949 


—. 





“The Future Book’ 


September, 1960 


September 12—California Redwood 
Association, 576 Sacramento Street, 
San Francisco, California 


September 12-14—Association of 
State Foresters, Florence Hotel, 
Missoula, Montana 

September 14-16—Western Pine 
Association, Semi-Annual Meeting, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon 

September 18-21 — International 


Concatenated Order of Hoo Hoo, 
Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs. Ar- 


kansas 
September 18-23—National Con- 


ference on State Parks, Samoset 


Hotel, Rockland, Maine 


October, 1960 
October 4-6—National Hardwood 


Lumber Association, Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 

October 16-19—The American 
Forestry Association, 85th Annual 
Meeting, Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Mississippi 

October 16-22 —National Forest 
Products Week 


October 26-28 —Pacific Logging 
Congress, Hotel Vancouver, Vancou- 
ver, British Columbia, Canada 

October 29-November 1—National 
Audubon Society, New York, New 


York 


Conservation with 
the Boy Scouts 


(From page 17) 


with loads of fir and pine logs. Saw- 
mills whine, and the pleasant smell 
of fresh-cut lumber fills the mout 
tain air. t 
Soil and water conservation & 
helping to keep this picture gree! 
to keep the logging trucks rolling, ! 
keep fat cattle grazing and the deer 
and bear feeding. Our boys and 
girls, and our men and women ® 
well, have an obligation to help pre: 
serve our heritage of natural abut- 
dance. Soil conservation is a part 
being prepared. ’ 
The Soil and Water Conservation 
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September, |7 60 


Merit Badge requirements in scout- 
ing call for extensive instruction 1n 
conservation and extend into prac- 
tical applic ation. The Boy Scout or- 
ganization has invited the Soil Con- 
servation Service, with its trained 
conservationists, to instruct the Boy 
Scout leaders in this merit badge 
work. In turn, these leaders pass on 
to the individual Boy Scouts the 
teachings and practices so necessary 
in the field of soil and water con- 
servation. 

The soil conservation instruction 
in New Mexico is given by the Boy 
Scout leaders at Camp Wehinahpay. 
A more desirable place could not 
have been selected, with the cool 
springs, the towering trees and 
bounding deer providing a wonder- 
ful background for the presentation. 
Camp Wehinahpay is on 160 acres 
owned by the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, and permission has been ob- 
tained from the United States Forest 
Service to use an adjoining area of 
over 16,000 acres. With this much 
glorious country to choose from, an 
ideal site has been selected to pre- 
sent each phase in the soil and water 
conservation program. 

Early in the morning of a typical 
day’s instruction, one or two scout 
troops are assigned to the Boy Scout 
Leader Conservationist by the camp’s 
program director. The Boy Scout 
Leader Conservationist then con- 
ducts a carefully-planned lecture 
tour, stopping along the way at each 
location that represents a particular 
phase of conservation. The scouts 
are encouraged to look, to touch, 
and to ask questions. The soil pro- 
files showing rich black topsoil may 
easily be compared with the pale 
yellow unfertile subsoil. Standing on 
one side of a valley looking to the 
other side the scouts are able to ob- 
serve violent evidence of the three 
forms of water erosion: 1) Sheet 
erosion, the more-or-less-uniform re- 
moval of soil from an area with- 
out the development of conspicuous 
water channels: 2) rill erosion, the 
removal of soil through the cutting 
of numerous small but conspicuous 
water channels; and 3) gully erosion, 
the removal of soil resulting in the 
formation of relatively large water 
channels or gullies. 

The scars from a forest fire across 
the valley show all too plainly. Since 
the fire burned all of the foliage and 
water-retaining forest litter on the 
mountain above, the rains have 
Wrought considerable destruction. 
Topsoil has been spewed across the 
road, and livestock waterings are 
filled with debris and foul, dirty 
water, 





Farther up the road are small 
farms whose owners are practicing 
conservation farming. These are ex- 
amples of the work being done by 
American farmers to prevent ero- 
sion. With these contrasting exam- 
ples of land abuse and conservation, 
the boys have an impressive conser- 
vation picture. It is a lesson they 
won't soon forget. 

In the afternoon, the Boy Scouts 
apply measures they observed in the 
morning to the acres of Camp We- 
hinahpay. Erosion control dams are 
erected, road bars’ constructed, 
spreader dams built, springs devel- 
oped, the scouts’ fishing pond 
cleaned, and car ruts filled. The 
Scouts learn by doing. They are thus 
apt to remember the principles in- 
volved. During the three years that 
the soil conservation training pro- 
gram has been in operation with the 
Boy Scouts of America at Camp We- 
hinahpay, over 1500 scouts have re- 
ceived conservation instruction. 

To complete work for the Soil and 
Water Conservation Merit Badge, 
the Scouts are required to carry out 
a soil-return experiment. At his 
home, each scout must plant and 
raise two tiny crops of beans—one 
in good topsoil and one in subsoil. 
He observes and records the results 
for presentation to his scoutmaster 
for final certification. Soil Conserva- 
tion Service personnel in each troop 
location are available for refresher 
courses or reviews with the Boy 
Scout leaders. 

Camp Wehinahpay also receives 
direct benefits from the conserva- 
tion practices applied by the scouts. 
A large gully that once ran through 
the camp is now healed. Many vari- 
eties of grass and wild flowers have 
returned and flourished, since the 
water now goes into the ground and 
not just across it. The springs are 
clear, and more water is available 
for the fish pond and camp use. 
Wild roses transplanted along the 
road hold the soil in place. Ruts are 
filled. The water spreads over the 
grass. 

Camp Wehinahpay is _ training 
good boys to be good men. Good 
men are good citizens. Both as boys 
and as men they will take a greater 
pride in their country. 

In learning to help conserve natu- 
ral resources for future enjoyment 
by themselves and everyone else, the 
Boy Scouts realize a twofold benefit. 
They achieve further insight into a 
priceless quality of mankind—con- 
sideration for others. That, of 
course, includes conservation for 
others. 
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Kill 


Worthiess 
Trees 








Used by 
U. S. Forest Service 


THE REUEL LITTLE 
TREE INJECTOR 


Makes it easy and eco- 
nomical to kill trees in 
timber, or kill worthless 
trees in pastures. Easy to use 
and carry, weighs only 11 Ibs. 
No re-sprouts. Safe for live- 
stock. No crop damage. Cost 
about $4 per acre. Sure kill 
every time. Used by U. S. 
Forest Service. Without obli- 
gation, get the facts about this 
new injection method of kill- 
ing unwanted trees. 

Write for Free Booklet 

REVEL LITTLE TREE = woiiii, 
INJECTION CO. Okla. 





t Want A Tree Farm? 


You cannot purchase better quality seed- 
lings at a more reasonable price any- 
where! 

We are volume growers, thus are able 
to offer you prices low as $8.50 per 
thousand for 3-0 trees. 

If you handle large amounts of trees it 
pays to deal with us. 


Tree Farms for sale. Write Dept. B 


McCurdy Bros. Nurseries 








MANTON, MICH. 





CUTTING TOOLS 


for Weeds, Brush, Briars 
LIGHT — EASY TO USE — RAZOR SHARP — SAFE 
Also Heavier Models for Forestry Work 
Write for FREE 
Illustrated Folder 







THE VICTOR TOOL CO. 
OLEY 469 PENNA. 











When Writing Advertisers — 


Please Mention 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine 











SAWDUST ‘sccp FERTILIZER 


You can apply 15 tons of sawdust per acre to 
build rich top-soil rapidly, and greatly increase 
nitrogen level, if you use the ActivO process. 
jheaper, more per t, and better soil con- 
dition than with chemical fertilizer. = = 
heap making. Apply now; anytime. Rus = 
ont for free bulletin, “How to Turn Waste 
” 


into Gold. 
THE ACTIVO PROCESS, Bridgeton 38, Ind. 
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Feature Photo of the Month 











Photos used on this page will be of unusual rather than 
esthetic qualities and subject matter will be restricted to 
scenes, events, objects or persons related to the use, enjoy. 
ment or unique aspects of our renewable natural resources, 
For each picture selected, AMERICAN Forests will pay $10 
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USCAR PHOTO 


HIGH COMMISSIONER PLANTS TREE—U. S. High Commissioner for the Ryukyu Islands 
Lieut. General Donald P. Booth, left, helped climax a six-month, all-Rvukyus reforestation 
drive with the planting of a banyan tree on the beach at Yonabaru. The joint arbor cere 
mony, held on May 31, 1960, was attended by Ryukyuan-American officials and marked the 
planting of nearly four million trees on the Ryukyu Islands during the drive. 
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RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS 


Now you can be the proud owner 
of a new gun from H&R, re- 
nowned for quality firearms since 
1871! With superb handling quali- 
ties, these light weight guns are de- 
signed by the manufacturer of the 
world famous M-1 and M-14 mili- 
tary combat rifles. The first 357 
winners receive a model 402 pump 
action .410 shotgun. The next 357 
winners get a ‘“‘Plainsman’’® .22 
caliber bolt action repeating rifle 
complete with five shot magazine. 
Both are perfect companions for the 
outdoorsman, and one of them can 
be yours absolutely free! 

For your free H&R catalog, mail 
the coupon belo oni ht ne 


a es 
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SHOOT THE WORK 





HOMELITE CHAIN SAW 
OF YOUR CHOICE 


Set your sights on the quality line 
of Homelite chain saws .. . one of 
them can be yours free! There’s the 
new light weight Homelite, 500 di- 
rect drive, for general cutting around 
your farm or camp... or perhaps 
you’d prefer the new geardrive 
Homelite 900-G with all the power 
you need for felling trees up to 10 
feet in diameter. There are eight 
models to choose from, one for every 
woodcutting job. Take your pick! 

For complete information about 
the new full line of Homelite chain 
saws, mail the coupon below. 
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*$4,000 Mohawk Vacation Lodge 
“Homelite Chain Saw 
*714 H & R Rifles an 


S WITH HOMELITE 


d Shotguns 


Port Chester, N. Y 


my 


Hk 
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$4,000 MOHAWK 
VACATION LODGE 


Here’s the answer to your vaca- 
tion dreams! Designed especially for 
Homelite by Henry Bickford, Presi- 
dent of the Mohawk Log Cabin 
Company, it includes a living room, 
bedroom, kitchen, bath and front 
porch... truly a vacation-built-for- 
four. It is completely insulated, has 
a knotty pine finish and includes a 
fireplace-stove. 


For more information about 
Mohawk Log Cabins, mail the 
coupon. , 






of your choice 






Then, fill in the entry 












Works Contest,” 
blank, stamp and drop! 
; t sre is to! 
That's all there 's 
Don't wait, get your entry bian a 
Homelite dealer In the Yellow Pages 


HOMELITE 


A DIVISION OF TEXT -oobeng ae ih 
4209 Riverdale Avenue, Port Chester, 


tin the mail. 

t! Nothing to buy, 
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no obligation 
ou'll find your 
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Ever dreamed 0 
you 
a famous Homelite 
“Shoot the Works" 
Harrington and Richar 


IT’S EASY! IT 
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the Works’ contest rules anc re 
nearby Homelite dealer's or write to- 
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Harrington and Richardson, Inc. 
409 Park Ave. 
Worcester 10, Mass. 


Please send me your new catalog of H&R 
rifles, shotguns and revolvers. 


HOMELITE 
A DIVISION OF TEXTRON INC. 


4209 Riverdale Avenue 
Port Chester, New York 


0) Please send information about the new 
full line of Homelite chain saws. 


O Please send methe name of my nearest 
Homelite dealer. 


ADARGIOSES. oc ccccccccccccccccccccccsccceoocs 
eT Courtty...cesces State...... 
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MOHAWK og Cabin Co. 

136 West 42nd Street 

New York, N. Y. Dept. 409 

O Please send me more information about 
the ‘‘Shoot the Works"’ Vacation Lodge. 

O Please send me full information about 


a cabin for ...... people. 
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“2e4 S aye ay woh 
CAT D7 TRACTOR WITH K/G BLADE 
CLEARS 10 ACRES IN 10 HOURS 


You can see what the going is like in the woods being cleared 
by H. H. Ray, Bay City. Texas. His D7 with a Rome K/G 
Blade averages an acre an hour in a stand that includes 
heavy live oaks. The K/G Blade slices through small trees 
at a single pass, downs larger trees in a few passes, then 
shears stumps at ground level. Foreman Walter Clements 
says: ‘Mr. Ray still has his first D6 which he bought nine 
years ago. We now have three Dé6s, this D7 and a D8; and 
we wouldn’t have any other make but Caterpillar. It stands 
rougher treatment and gives longer life with less expense 
for operation. And our dealer service is excellent.” 


NOW A NEW D7 SERIES D TRACTOR CAT DIESEL TRACTORS WITH ROME K/G BLADES 


The new D7 Series D Tractor is packed with even more CUT SITE PREPARATION COSTS 20% to 50%! 
power and greater operating economy than previous models. Compared with other methods, K/G Blades with all models of Cat 


A wee °T" _ > " 22 - . —_— — een Diesel Tractors have demonstrated 20% to 50% savings in clearing. 
A new Turbocharged D339 Engine develops 140 flywheel Matching HP to the job application, the D4 is recommended for 
HP, 112 drawbar. Improved torque rise boosts its lugging clearing brush up to 3” in diameter; the D6 for growth up to 8” 


ahilites ONC ah a J =a ht ae, ee ak in diameter; the D7 for growth up to 14” in diameter; and the D8 
ability 80%. The D7 also features a new dry -type air and D9 for use where terrain and timber require higher horsepower. 


cleaner, new stronger final drives, new lifetime lubricated The K/G Blade mounts on a “C”’ frame at a 28.5-degree angle with 
. f ; ep the tractor. A sharp armor-plate stinger projects 30” beyond the 

rollers and optional in-seai starting. With all these and blade and easily slices through big trees... Paul Bunyan could 

other new advances, it retains such proved features as the eseiedindeaeae 

exclusive oil clutch, which delivers up to 2,000 hours of 


service without adjustment. For site preparation and other 


hard work, no other machine of comparable size can match 
the new D7 Series D. R a i LL L A 


Your Caterpillar Dealer has a file of facts about Cat Caterpiliar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Diesel Tractors on all phases of site preparation. He’ll be 
glad to show them to you. He'll be glad to demonstrate the 
D7, too, with any of several available tools. Name the date! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., General Offices, Peoria, Ill., U.S. A. 











